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INTRODUCTION 

IN  publishing  these  programs,  the  author  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  inspiration,  the  wealth  of  suggestion, 
and  the  valuable  criticism  given  this  work  by  Miss  Mari 
Ruef  Hofer;  the  friendly  interest  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  and  of  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  where 
the  actual  work  with  the  children  was  carried  on. 

The  work  done  by  Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Director  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  furnished  some  of  the  earliest  suggestions  for  the 
work. 


"  It  is  not  a  mind,  it  is  not  a  body,  that  we  have  to  educate,  but  a 
man,  of  whom  we  are  not  to  make  two  beings." 

—  MONTAIGNE. 

"  Play  is  the  great  agent  of  unity  and  totalization  of  body  and  soul." 

—  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

"  Man  is  whole  only  when  he  plays."  —  OLD  PROVERB. 
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SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

THE  child's  age  and  state  of  development  should  decide 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  given.  In  the  child's 
education  there  is  a  fixed  order  of  development  for  the 
deeper  and  more  fundamental  activities  of  mental  and 
physical  life.  There  are  no  clear-cut  breaks,  but  certain 
activities  predominate  in  certain  periods.  In  order  that 
the  higher  levels  may  have  a  substantial  basis,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  more  fundamental  muscular  masses  and 
their  corresponding  nerve  centers  should  be  developed  by 
suitable  exercise.  We  should  give  the  young  child  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  the  large  groups  of  muscles  which  affect 
the  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion,  and  establish 
the  large  coordinations  as  the  only  safe  basis  for  the 
sound  development  of  the  accessory  ones. 

The  aim  of  these  programs  is  to  infuse  a  thought-con- 
tent and  a  spirit  of  play  into  the  regular  gymnastic  drill. 
The  latter  is  particularly  important.  Physical  exercises 
may  be  made  truly  recreative  by  eliminating  self-con- 
sciousness and  the  nervous  strain  resulting  from  forced  or 
voluntary  attention.  If  possible,  the  naturalness,  spon- 
taneity, unself-consciousness,  and  joyousness  of  childhood 
should  be  preserved. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  given  in  this  book  will 
help  teachers  to  bring  a  vitalizing  plan  not  only  into  the 
physical  exercises  but  into  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  child  loves  to  imitate,  especially  to  imitate  activity. 
What  better  place  to  make  use  of  this  instinct  than  in  the 
physical  exercise  of  the  schoolroom?  Instead  of  giving 
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him  the  dull  trunk-twisting  drill,  let  him  represent  a 
weather-vane,  imitate  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  or  the 
turning  of  the  windmill;  let  him  jump  like  a  frog,  or 
gallop  like  a  horse,  or  march  like  a  soldier.  When  the 
desire  to  imitate  simple  and  separate  activities  becomes  a 
tendency  to  represent  whole  pictures  or  a  series  of  con- 
nected movements,  allow  him  to  act  out  in  his  play  the 
life  of  the  world  about  him,  especially  the  industrial  life 
familiar  to  him.  Find  the  fine,  free  movements  of  this 
industrial  world  and  adapt  them  to  his  play,  at  the  same 
time  arousing  on  the  part  of  the  child  a  knowledge  of, 
and  a  sympathy  for,  this  important  part  of  the  social 
fabric. 

A  yet  later  stage  of  this  tendency  to  imitate  is  found  in 
the  impersonation  of  an  idea,  the  losing  of  the  self  in  the 
world  of  make-believe.  The  wide-awake  teacher  sees  in 
this  great  possibilities  for  moral  training.  The  fairy,  sol- 
dier, and  knight  are  the  three  themes  here  suggested 
for  this  particular  period. 

In  choosing  subjects  for  study,  draw  them  from  his 
nearest  and  keenest  interests.  The  child  can  learn  best 
when  he  is  most  interested. 

If  we  follow  the  child's  natural  activities  and  make  use 
of  his  spontaneous  imitations  we  are  likely  not  to  wander 
far  from  his  interests.  Again,  if  we  draw  our  material 
from  the  subject-matter  of  the  classroom,  we  are  likely 
to  hit  upon  themes  which  are  near  his  immediate  thought- 
content,  and  among  his  daily  interests. 

The  expression  work  of  the  physical  exercise  period,  if 
based  upon  themes  drawn  from  the  daily  program,  will 
react  to  the  advantage  of  the  child.  A  large  field  will  be 
furnished  for  the  motor  expression,  and  the  mental  im- 
pressions received  in  his  school  work  will  be  strengthened. 

The  law  of  apperception  —  the  going  from  the  known 
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to  the  unknown  —  should  also  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
child  can  represent  perfectly  only  that  which  he  knows. 
He  cannot  give  a  correct  reproduction  until  he  has  a 
clear  mental  picture.  He  should  not  be  asked  to  imitate 
or  represent  that  which  he  does  not  know.  He  can  learn 
the  unknown  only  in  terms  of  the  known. 

If  the  child  has  not  experienced,  or  at  least  seen,  the 
real  activity,  bring  the  apparatus  into  the  class  and  illus- 
trate the  action  to  the  children.  A  shovel,  hoe,  rake, 
stepladder,  caterpillar,  cat,  and  a  great  many  other 
things,  from  which  the  material  is  drawn,  are  easily  to 
be  gotten.  Pictures  may  also  be  used  for  illustration  of 
movements.  Surround  the  children  with  pictures,  or 
casts,  showing  free  action,  such  as,  "The  Grecian  Ball 
Players"  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  "Atalanta's  Race" 
by  Poynter,  a  cast  of  the  "  Winged  Mercury,"  etc. 

In  this  way  we  not  only  combine  the  child's  instinctive 
activity  and  his  interests,  but  we  base  the  physical  repre- 
sentation upon  actual  investigation.  Lead  the  child  to 
look  for  and  then  illustrate  the  movements.  Develop  an 
open  and  alert  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  careful  investigation. 

A  preparatory  talk,  a  story,  poem,  song,  or  the  presen- 
tation of  a  picture  may  well  precede  every  lesson,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This 
is  the  time  which  decides  in  what  spirit  the  work  is  to  be 
done.  The  talk  should  in  no  way  resemble  a  lesson. 
Often  a  simple  question  or  two  to  direct  the  thought  of 
the  class  will  suffice.  For  instance, 

"  Who  can  make  a  sound  on  the  desk  like  the  patter 
of  the  rain?" 

"  Who  can  show  me  how  the  rain  comes  down?" 

"Who  can  show  me  how  the  little  rivulets  of  rain  dance 
along  over  pebbles  and  stones?"  etc. 
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Every  child  will  want  to  respond  to  such  questions  as, 
"Who  knows?"  or,  "Who  can  show  me?" 

This  method  keeps  the  interests  keen  and  the  coordi- 
nations responsive,  besides  cultivating  an  alert  and  crea- 
tive attitude  of  mind. 

As  a  general  rule  the  exercises  involving  the  large, 
fundamental  activities  are  best  suited  to  the  youngest 
children,  — •  such  exercises  as  will  stir  up  the  circulation 
and  induce  deep,  free  respiration.  If  the  teacher  will 
follow  the  suggestion  of  the  children  and  not  insist  upon 
their  doing  what  they  do  not  like,  or  what  they  do  only 
half-heartedly,  she  cannot  go  far  astray. 

Draw  material  from  the  familiar  experiences,  the  near 
environment,  the  limited  knowledge  and  keen  interests  of 
the  children,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  show  rather 
than  be  shown. 

Keep  the  work  simple  and  natural.  Above  all,  do  not 
"teach"  the  children  to  play  the  games  or  to  give  spectac- 
ular performances. 

Choose  a  theme  that  will  afford  activity  for  the  whole 
class  and  movements  that  may  be  repeated  several  times 
in  succession,  not  something  that  is  simply  dramatic,  and 
offers  a  star  part  to  a  few. 

Plan  each  lesson  on  a  logical  sequence  both  of  thought 
and  of  action.  It  is  well  to  have  the  new  series  of  exer- 
cises grow  out  of  the  one  just  completed.  Connections 
between  lessons  are  suggested,  and  many  possibilities  of 
choice  given. 

If  you  find  the  children  tiring  of  a  game  before  they 
have  perfected  the  exercise  it  presents,  change  the  theme, 
but  select  one  that  repeats  the  same  exercise.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  this  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  physical  activity  can  be  repeated  again  and 
again  without  growing  irksome.  New  life  is  put  into  the 
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movement  by  simply  approaching  the  exercise  from  a 
fresh  standpoint. 

The  following  brief  survey  may  be  of  some  assistance 
in  making  an  intelligent  selection  of  exercises  for  the  day, 
and  in  preparing  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  pro- 
gram: 

Leg  movements  relieve  the  brain  by  drawing  the  blood 
down.  They  also  stimulate  the  circulation. 

Trunk  bending  movements  induce  respiration. 

Alternate  side  movements  develop  the  waist  muscles 
and  spinal  nerves,  aid  the  circulation  and  digestion, 
strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  make  for  the 
general  elasticity  and  freedom  of  the  body,  thus  assuring 
good  position  and  carriage. 

Balance  movements  are  good  for  poise  and  coordina- 
tion. Arm  extensions  develop  and  broaden  the  chest, 
straighten  the  spine,  and  induce  respiration. 

Head  movements  strengthen  the  neck  muscles  and 
thus  improve  the  posture  of  the  head. 

Here  is  a  gymnastic  day's  order,  based  on  the 
Swedish  system : 

1.  Slow  leg  exercise. 

2.  Slow  arm  exercise. 

3.  Head  movements. 

4.  Trunk  bending  or  twisting. 

5.  Combination  of  above  —  giving  all-over  exercise  and 
vigorous  work. 

6.  Slow  leg  exercises  to  quiet  heart  beat. 

7.  Arm  exercises. 

8.  Marching. 

Proceed  from  accessory  to  fundamental  and  back 
again  to  accessory.  That  is,  legs  and  arms,  trunk,  legs 
and  arms. 
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Proceed  from  slow  to  rapid  action  and  back  again  to 
slow.  This  rule  should  be  applied  to  each  exercise  sepa- 
rately and  to  the  lesson  as  a  whole.  Never  follow  rapid 
action  by  complete  rest  and  vice  versa. 

While  the  interest  in  the  play  does  away  with  much  of 
the  stiffness  and  effort  likely  to  accompany  and  make  less 
effective  the  old  gymnastic  drill,  at  the  same  time  the 
teacher  must  have  a  care  that  the  real  physical  value  of 
the  exercise  is  not  lost  in  the  imaginative  and  dramatic 
interest  in  the  game. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  care  to  present  the  right 
proportion  of  energy  and  relaxation,  activity  and  rest. 

Give  a  running  exercise  every  day.  The  running 
afforded  by  the  games  and  usually  not  offered  in  the  drill 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  exercises  to  a  little  child.  It 
stirs  up  his  circulation  and  respiration  and  brings  his  vital 
organs  back  to  normal  action  after  the  cramped  position 
of  the  body  bent  over  the  desk.  The  running  should  be 
done  out  of  doors  if  possible.  .  If  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  exercise  in  the  classroom,  confusion  may  be  avoided 
by  taking  it  "in  place,"  -that  is,  standing  in  one  spot 
and  going  through  the  movement  as  if  running. 

Give  such  work  as  shall  command  a  minimum  of 
voluntary  attention  compatible  with  vigor  and  accuracy 
of  movement. 

After  the  activity  has  been  indicated  by  the  children, 
the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  movement  is  correct 
in  all  its  parts  from  the  gymnastic  standard. 

When  the  simple  activities  have  thus  been  drawn  from 
the  children  and  practiced  until  they  are  done  correctly, 
bring  them  together  in  a  game  that  shows  sequence  of 
thought  and  of  physical  action.  This  dramatization  is  the 
climax,  the  finished  product.  Let  it  grow  naturally.  Do 
not  force  it  upon  the  children. 
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It  will  doubtless  take  several  days  to  "develop"  one  of 
these  games. 

Try  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  children  away  from 
themselves.  When  they  are  impersonating  trees,  birds, 
animals,  men,  they  will  lose  their  own  personality,  forget 
themselves  in  that  which  they  represent  and  consequently 
lose  their  self-consciousness,  be  more  natural,  more  grace- 
ful, more  at  ease,  less  tense,  and  the  exercise  will  be,  at 
once,  more  pleasurable  and  more  beneficial.  For  this 
reason,  do  not  call  the  child  out  of  his  impersonation,  and 
back  to  himself,  by  correcting  a  poor  position,  especially 
before  the  whole  class. 

Give  few  if  any  technical  directions.  Work  for  correct 
position  through  mental  suggestion.  In  this  way  we 
avoid  leading  the  child  to  think  of  himself  as  endeavor- 
ing to  better  or  make  more  attractive  his  pose  or  his 
movement.  Ask  him  to  be  a  tall  soldier,  rather  than 
reminding  him  to  stand  up  straight  and  throw  his 
shoulders  back.  Tell  him  to  run  like  a  brownie,  in- 
stead of  asking  him  not  to  make  so  much  noise  with  his 
feet. 

If  the  children  do  not  put  enough  vigor  into  the  work, 
tell  them  to  send  the  swing  higher,  —  to  swim  faster, 
etc.  Any  such  interpolations  should  be  spoken  in 
cadence  with  the  counting,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
rhythm  of  the  exercise. 

Do  not  give  personal  comments,  either  to  approve  or 
correct  an  individual  before  the  class.  In  correcting  a 
poor  position,  go  to  the  child,  if  possible,  and  show  him, 
quietly,  the  correct  exercise  or  posture.  Keep  the  atten- 
tion on  the  idea.  Let  the  child  think  of  what  he  is  doing, 
not  of  himself  as  doing  it.  This  method,  besides  keeping 
the  child  unself-conscious,  secures  better  physical  posi- 
tions and  movements. 
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If  you  employ  some  such  method  of  suggestion  and 
correction,  you  will  find  him  full  of  freedom,  ease,  spon- 
taneity, where  before  he  was  clumsy,  awkward,  shy. 

Self-consciousness  and  self-interest  are  the  most  restric- 
tive influences  in  life.  If  we  succeed  in  eliminating  this 
one  element  from  the  formal  drill,  we  shall  do  well. 

In  order  that  the  attention  may  be  centered  on  the 
thought  rather  than  on  himself,  formal  commands  are 
purposely  omitted,  lest  they  destroy  the  freedom  and 
spontaneity  of  the  work.  To  keep  order,  however,  and 
united  class  work,  signals  are  necessary.  Therefore,  each 
position  is  carefully  described  for  the  teacher's  benefit, 
and  suitable  words  suggested  for  each  change  in  position. 
Moreover,  each  exercise  may  be  divided  into  very  slow 
and  exact  parts  or  into  larger  movements.  For  instance, 
in  the  simple  example,  gathering  and  tossing  leaves,  there 
are  four  movements, —  stoop,  gather,  stand,  toss.  The 
teacher  may  need  to  give  each  separate  direction  at  first, 
but  later,  simply  the  two  signals,  "Stoop,"  "Toss,"  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  "Orders"  given  are  but  suggestive.  Other  words 
may  be  substituted  if  only  the  rhythm  of  the  movement  is 
left  unchanged.  Words  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
teacher.  Two  things  should  be  kept  continually  in  mind,  - 
good,  vigorous  work  must  be  gotten  from  the  children, 
but  this  should  be  done  by  appealing  to  their  imagination 
and  their  interest. 

More  depends  on  the  method  of  the  individual  teacher 
than  on  any  other  one  thing  to  keep  this  work  alive, 
vital,  interesting.  Without  the  right  method  of  giving 
commands,  these  games  will  soon  resolve  themselves 
into  the  old  gymnastic  drill.  Intonation,  voice  quality, 
accent,  play  a  most  important  part  in  counting  for 
class  work.  The  long  drawing  out  of  a  word  for  slow 
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action,  the  quick,  crisp  accent  for  quick  action,  the  indi- 
cation of  effort  in  the  voice  when  pulling,  add  realistic 
touches  which  help  in  the  play.  A  low,  quiet  voice  should 
be  cultivated,  but  do  not  let  the  voice  lose  any  of  its  crisp- 
ness  when  lowered  and  softened.  The  teacher  should 
throw  imagination  into  the  commands;  let  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  as  well  as  the  word  of  command,  be  descriptive 
of  the  activity. 

The  descriptions  of  the  positions  and  movements  which 
precede  the  "Order"  are  intended  for  the  teacher,  not  for 
the  children. 

The  "Order"  is  the  command  to  be  given  to  the 
children. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  "Orders,"  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  examples: 

1 .  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Hop  !  Hop  !  Hop  !  etc.  —  Po-sition ! 

2.  Attention  !  —  Ready !  —  Fly  !  (around  the  room,  free  work), 

Po-sition ! 

3.  Attention  !  —  Ready !  —  Sway  !  —  j  R?  *     J*  —  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 

Down 

Up 

Toss 


4.    Attention !  — Ready  !- 


Front 


(8)— Po-sition! 


5.    Attention!  — 


Stoop  ] 

Stand        -(8)— Po-sition! 

Throw] 


In  every  instance  "Attention"  calls  for  good  position 
and  perfect  quiet,  all  eyes  on  the  teacher. 

In  some  instances  the  exercise  is  taken  from  a  special 
preparatory  position  given  for  that  particular  exercise.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  position  is  described  in  the  explana- 
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tions  for  the  teacher  which  immediately  precede  the 
"Order."  Upon  the  signal  "Ready,"  the  teacher  should 
simply  take  the  position  herself  and  delay  further  signals 
until  the  entire  class  has  taken  the  same  position.  The 
children  soon  come  to  know  the  "Ready"  position  neces- 
sary before  taking  any  given  activity. 

When  signals  such  as  (1)  where  "Hop,"  "Jump,"  etc., 
are  not  followed  by  a  brace  containing  further  directions, 
the  movement  is  to  be  begun  with  the  first  word  and  con- 
tinued as  many  times  as  signified,  —  the  movement  being 
repeated  with  each  repetition  of  the  word. 

When  a  brace  immediately  follows  the  word  containing 
such  explanatory  remarks  as  "free  work,"  "around  the 
room,"  etc.,  as  in  (2),  the  teacher  is  to  use  her  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  when  she  will  call  the  class  to  order  by  the 
final  signal,  —  "Position." 

When,  however,  such  words  as  "Left,  Right,"  or  "Up 
and  Down"  are  used  in  the  brace,  as  in  (3)  and  (4),  the 
activity  is  to  be  begun  with  the  first  signal  within  the 
brace.  In  such  instances  some  figure,  as,  for  example  (4) 
or  (8),  follows  the  brace  to  indicate  during  how  many 
counts  the  exercise  is  to  hold.  Two  words  in  the  brace 
take  the  place  of  two  counts,  four  words  of  four 
counts,  etc. 

Frequently,  an  exercise  is  taken  from  the  "Attention" 
position,  as  in  (5).  In  that  case,  the  word  "Ready"  is 
omitted  from  the  "Order,"  as  in  (5)  and  the  words  denot- 
ing the  action  immediately  follow. 

"Po-sition"  is  the  signal  to  stop  the  exercise  and  come 
back  to  good  position.  This  word  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  syllable  is  to  be  long  drawn  out  and 
spoken  while  the  action  is  still  going  on.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tory signal  indicating  that  the  exercise  is  to  stop.  The 
second  part  of  the  word  is  to  be  spoken  with  military 
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precision  and  crispness,  with  a  decided  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  In  a  counting  exercise,  the  "Po"  syllable  takes 
the  place  of  the  last  two  counts.  Thus,  "  1-2,  3-4,  5-6, 
Po-  sition." 

Standing  position  =  Weight  on  balls  of  feet,  trunk 
erect,  chest  well  up,  hips  back,  head  erect,  look  directly 
forward  at  a  spot  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  arms 
hanging  naturally  at  sides.  For  the  younger  children  this 
position  is  best  given  by  example,  without  verbal  explana- 
tion. The  details  of  the  position  may  be  explained  to 
the  older  children. 

Sitting  position  =  As  far  back  in  seat  as  possible,  trunk 
erect,  chest  up,  hips  back,  head  erect,  hands  resting 
easily  on  ridge  of  desk,  feet  resting  easily  and  naturally  on 
the  floor. 

In  giving  the  signal  for  standing,  each  teacher  may 
use  individual  methods,  the  less  counting  the  better; 
the  most  important  thing  being  that  the  class  get  into  good 
standing  position  in  the  center  of  the  aisle  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible. 

Do  not  insist  that  the  children  hold  perfect  position 
between  the  exercises.  If  they  come  quickly  to  position 
upon  the  signals  "Attention"  and  "Po-sition,"  that  is 
enough.  A  command,  "Rest,"  may  be  given  the  class 
after  each  exercise  as  a  signal  to  relax. 

The  words  used  to  describe  the  positions  are  the  regular 
Swedish  gymnastic  orders. 

In  these  exercises  we  do  not  insist,  or  even  suggest, 
that  every  activity  taken  with  the  right  arm  be  repeated 
with  the  left.  While  realizing  the  importance  of  sym- 
metrical development,  the  theory  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
that  some  of  the  more  vigorous  movements  which  are 
given  for  the  right  arm  might  affect  the  heart  rhythm  if 
taken  in  the  same  degree  with  the  left  arm,  seems  reason- 
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able.  Head,  leg,  and  trunk  exercises  should  be  taken. 
an  equal  number  of  times  to  right  and  left. 

Class  exercises  in  breathing  are  purposely  omitted  on 
the  theory  that  they  should  always  be  given  by  a  specialist ; 
but  suggestions  are  given  as  to  how  the  specialist  may 
adopt  the  same  method  for  the  work  in  breathing  as  is 
here  advised  for  the  other  exercises,  —  such  as  blowing 
out  the  Christmas  candles,  imitations  of  the  wind,  and 
smelling  the  smoky  air  in  the  woods,  etc.  However,  a 
point  is  made  to  introduce  into  every  lesson  some  vigor- 
ous exercise  which  will  stir  up  the  respiration  and  induce 
the  child  to  take  long  and  deep  breaths  in  a  manner  natural 
and  not  too  prolonged  for  each  individual  child.  In 
fact,  a  full  development  of  heart  and  lungs  depends  upon 
the  running  games  of  childhood.  Class  breathing  exer- 
cises are  likely  to  overtax  and  strain  the  individual  ca- 
pacity and  injure  the  lung  tissue,  but  the  free  deep  breath- 
ing which  follows  upon  a  lively  run  will  adapt  itself 
naturally  to  the  individual  child. 

We  recommend  that  every  exercise  be  given  with  music. 
It  helps  the  teacher,  inspires  the  pupils,  and  secures  a 
rhythmic  motion  and  response  not  to  be  gained  in  any 
other  way.  If  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  have  a  piano, 
the  teacher  should  try  to  develop  the  ability  to  count 
with  a  quiet,  even,  well-modulated  voice.  A  great  deal 
may  be  accomplished  even  in  this  way  for  the  training 
of  the  rhythmic  sense,  the  muscular  and  emotional  re- 
sponse to  time  and  music. 

After  all  is  done  and  said,  do  not  omit  the  drill  work 
entirely.  Give  short  marching  drills  at  least  twice  a  week. 
And  when  it  is  introduced,  see  that  all  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier  enters  in, — obedience,  quick  response  to  command, 
precision,  and  accuracy  of  movement.  Let  interest  rather 
than  discipline  maintain  order,  but  —  maintain  order. 
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This  work  need  not  wait  upon  the  physical  exercise 
period.  Sprinkle  expression  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
spelling  lesson,  let  the  children  act  the  word  as  well  as 
write  or  define  it.  In  the  reading  lesson  ask  them  to 
illustrate  the  positions  or  activities  of  which  they  read. 
For  instance,  in  Hiawatha,  "then  upon  one  knee  up- 
rising" ask  several  children  to  take  the  position. 
Give  the  children  "laboratory  work  in  wrords." 

By  all  means  the  exercises  should  be  supervised  by  a 
trained  physical  director  and,  although  the  teacher  should 
plan  her  own  program  from  the  side  of  the  subject-matter, 
she  should  have  each  week's  lesson  carefully  gone  over  by 
this  physical  director  and  the  exercises  criticised  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
physical  trainer  could  get  many  suggestions  for  excellent 
activities  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  classroom  and 
many  hints  for  correlating  her  work  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  school  curriculum. 

Thus  with  the  right  conditions  of  correlation,  and  a 
sympathetic  working  together  of  the  whole  school,  the 
smaller  activities  and  dramatizations  could  be  carried 
on  in  the  schoolroom,  while  the  large  activities  may  be 
carried  right  into  the  gymnasium,  to  make  more  vital 
the  gymnastic  drill  or  even  the  work  on  the  apparatus. 

Every  teacher  is  strongly  recommended  to  read  the 
chapter  on  "Play"  in  "Froebel's  Educational  Laws"  by 
James  L.  Hughes,  and  the  chapter  on  "  Motor  Activity  " 
in  G.  Stanley  Hall's  book  on  "  Adolescence." 


ILLUSTRATIVE    PROGRAMS    FOR   THE    YEAR 

FIRST   GRADE 

(EMPHASIZING  THE  INDUSTRY  THOUGHT) 
September:   Review  Summer  Experiences  on  the  Farm. 

October  :       Farmer  Activities. 

Gathering  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Reaping. 

Hauling  to  Barn  and  to  Mill. 

November  :  Miller  Activities. 

Represent  Windmill. 
Play  the  "  Jolly  Nutter." 
Cooking  and  Baking. 
Thanksgiving  Festival. 

December  :   The  Making  of  Gifts  Utilizing  the  Carpenter 
Activities  and  the  Sewing  and  Weaving 
Exercises. 
Christmas  Festival. 

The  Christmas  Tree  ;  Cutting  Down,  Saw- 
ing, and  Trimming. 
Santa  Glaus. 
Christmas  Bells. 

January  :       Representation  of  Christmas  Toys,  leading  to 
Wooden  Soldiers,  and  thus  to 

February  :     Soldier  Drills,  ending  in 

Simple  Cavalry  Drills,  and  leading  to 
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March  :         Transportation  on  Land  and  Water. 
The  Log  Raft,  leading  to 

April  :  The  Woodman. 

May  :  The  Carpenter. 

Building  of  the  Home,  leading  to 

June  :  Home  Activities. 

Cleaning  the  House. 
Cleaning  the  Yard. 


SECOND    GRADE 


(EMPHASIZING  THE  NATURE  THOUGHT) 

September  :  The  Preparation  for  the  Winter. 
Of  Animals. 

The    Ant    and    the    Grasshopper.     (Tell 

the  story.) 
The  Caterpillar. 
The  Squirrel. 

October  :       Of  Man. 

Represent  Fields  of  Grain  and  Corn. 
The    Harvesting    of    Grains,  Vegetables, 
and  Fruits. 

November  :     Storing   Away,  or   Carrying  to  Market  or 

Mill. 
The      Miller.     Represent      the      Miller's 

Activities. 
Thanksgiving  Festival  and  Folk  Games. 

December  :    The  Storing  up  of  Wood  and  Coal. 
The  Woodman,  leading  to 
The  Bringing  in  of  the   Christmas  Tree 

and  the  Yule  Log. 
The  Christmas  Festival. 

January  :       Continuation  of  the  Woodman  Activities. 

Floating  Logs  down  the  River,  leading  to 
Building  of  Raft  and 
Transportation  on  Water. 
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February :     The  Sailor. 

Drills  and  Dances,  leading  to 


March : 


April 


May: 
June 


Water. 

Tracing  from  Snow  and  Ice  to  Bodies 
of  Water.  Illustrating  Forms  and 
Movements. 

Animals. 

Connections  being  made  by  Representing 
first  the  Animals  which  Live  in  and  on 
Water. 
Compare  Methods  of  Swimming. 

Ex.  —  Polliwog,  Fish,  Duck,  Dog,  Man. 
Compare  Manner  of  Walking. 

Ex.  —  Caterpillar,      Quadruped,    Bird, 
Man. 

Birds. 

Flying  and  Hopping. 

Bees  and  Butterflies. 

Kites,  Balloon,  the  Flying  Machine. 

Followed  by  a  nature  lesson  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  shown  seeds  that  sail,  float,  fly, 
and  allowed  to  blow  them  about.  Asi: 
the  children  to  watch  for  and  gather  all 
the  seeds  they  can  find  during  the  sum- 
mer that  float,  sail,  or  fly. 


THIRD   GRADE 

(EMPHASIZING  THE  INDUSTRY  THOUGHT) 
September :  Review  Summer  Excursion  to  Seashore. 

October :       Transportation. 
On  Water. 
On  Land. 

November:  The  Blacksmith. 

Begin    by  Tracing    the    making    of    the 
Wheel,  and  leading  to  the  procuring  of 
Iron,  and  thus  to 
The  Miner. 

December :  The  Christmas  Festival. 

Connect  with  "Miner"  sequence,  tracing 

to  making  of  bells. 
The  Christmas  Bells  and  Santa  Glaus'  Sleigh. 

January:       The  Woodman. 

The  Wheelwright. 

February :     The  Soldier. 

Artillery  Drills. 

March:         The   Knight. 

Introduce    by  Lesson  on   the   making   of 
Swords  and  Armor. 
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April:  The  Mason. 

The  Carpenter. 

Connection  being  made  with  the  Knight 
by  building  Castle. 

May:  The  Farmer's  Spring  Activities. 

Continue  the  sequence  of  thought  by  ex- 
plaining the  Feudal  System,  if  desirable. 

June:  Review,  or    Extension   of  Farmer's    Spring 

Activities. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  LESSON 

I.   ON  LAND. 

1 .   SELF-LOCOMOTION. 

(1)    Walking. 

a.  General  term,  connecting  word  and  action. 
"Mary,  suppose  you  wanted  to  go  to  look  out  of  the 

window,  how  could  you  get  there?     Show  me." 

"Yes,  you  would  walk." 

"  Can  you  walk,  Sally  ?     Show  me." 

"And  you,  Johnny?     Show  me." 

"Let's  all  walk  around  the  room  and  back  to  our 
places  —  quietly." 

(With  music,  if  possible.) 

b.  Specific  term,  particularizing  word  and  action. 

(a)  The  quick,  rapid,  brisk,  energetic  walk. 

"Jack,  when  your  father  starts  out  to  business  in  the 
morning  does  he  walk  as  slowly  as  we  walked  then? 
How  does  he  walk?  Show  me." 

"Yes,  he  walks  quickly." 

:<Who  else  can  show  me  a  father  going  to  business  in 
the  morning?" 

"Let's  all  pretend  we  are  fathers  hurrying  off  to 
business." 

(With  music,  if  possible.) 

(b)  The  slow,  easy,  dignified  walk. 

"But,  Marcia,  when  mother  goes  out  to  make  calls 
does  she  walk  as  quickly  as  father  walks  when  he  is  going 
to  business?  No  —  show  me  how  mother  walks." 

xxxiii 
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'Yes  —  slowly  —  easily." 

:<Who  else  can  show  me  how  mother  walks?" 

"Let's  all  be  mothers  and  take  a  walk." 

(With  music,   if  possible.     Pretending  to  hold  up  the 

skirt  or  carrying  a  parasol  adds  a  spirit  of  play  and  fun 

to  the  exercise.) 

(2)  Running. 

"But,  Jack,  suppose  you  were  a  boy  who  wanted  to  get 
to  school  and  play  marbles,  how  would  you  go?  Yes, 
you  would  run." 

:<Who  else  would  like  to  show  me  how  he  would  run 
to  school  ? "  Only  two  or  three  children  at  one  time. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  exercise  be 
done  quietly  before  the  whole  class  takes  the  movement. 

"Let's  all  pretend  that  we  are  little  boys  running  to 
school." 

(If  possible,  have  this  run  out  of  doors.  However,  if  it 
must  be  taken  indoors,  music  will  help  to  keep  the  exercise 
orderly.) 

(3)  Skipping. 

:<Who  can  show  me  how  little  girls  come  to  school?" 

Let  the  children  illustrate  one  at  a  time.  If  the  exer- 
cise is  a  good  one,  let  the  class  take  it.  Some  one  will, 
undoubtedly,  skip.  If  not,  it  is  legitimate  that  the  teacher 
herself  show  how  she  has  seen  little  girls  coming  to  school. 

"Let's  all  be  little  girls  skipping  to  school." 

(With  music.) 

(4)  Toddling. 

"Now,  I  know  how  the  father  walks,  and  how  the 
mother  walks,  and  how  the  big  brother  and  sister  walk. 
Is  there  any  one  else  in  your  family,  Jane?" 
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"Yes,  the  baby.  Can  the  baby  walk?  Show  me  how 
the  baby  walks.  Yes,  it  just  toddles  about  and  uses  its 
arms  a  great  deal  to  keep  balance." 

"Who  else  has  a  baby  in  the  family?" 

"Sally,  Mary,  John,  William, — show  me  how  the 
baby  walks." 

"Let's  all  pretend  we  are  babies  learning  to  walk." 

(Dramatic  free  play  —  without  music.  This  game  gives 
opportunity  for  good  balance  movements.) 

(5)    Creeping. 

This  is  an  excellent  exercise,  involving  the  large  mus- 
cular masses,  but  should  be  given  only  if  the  floor  is 
quite  free  from  dust. 

2.   BY  AID  OF  ANIMALS. 

(1)   The  Horse. 

"Who  can  tell  me  something  that  can  run  faster  than 
a  man  or  boy?" 

The  horse  almost  always  suggests  itself  to  the  children 
immediately.  If  the  children's  experience  is  such  as  to 
lead  them  to  give  machinery  first  thought,  however,  the 
teacher  may  hint  by  saying  that  she  knows  something 
that  goes  on  legs,  not  wheels,  and  is  alive,  that  can  run 
faster  than  a  man  or  boy. 

After  several  children  have  shown  how  a  horse  travels, 
the  exercise  may  be  taken  by  the  class  as  a  whole  —  to 
music,  if  possible.  "The  Wild  Horseman,"  by  Schumann, 
is  good  music  to  accompany  the  gallop.  Miss  Jenks' 
"The  Pony,"  for  trotting,  and  the  second  movement  in 
Ludwig  Schytte's  "Shadows"  from  "  Music  for  the  Child 
World,"  for  the  high  parade  step.  It  is  well  to  begin 
and  close  the  exercise  with  the  slow  high-stepping  move- 
ments —  lifting  the  knee  high,  keeping  the  toe  pointed 
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toward  the  floor,  body  erect,  movement  from  the  hips. 
The  exercise  is  good  to  gain  correct  position.  The  pride 
and  spirit  of  the  horse  bring  the  head  up,  the  chin  in, 
and  expand  the  chest. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  add  a  driving  game  and  a 
blacksmith  game  here,  this  theme  is  rich  enough  in  ma- 
terial for  several  days'  work. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  will 
decide  what  other  animals  suggested  in  the  outline  may 
be  utilized.  The  material  noted  offers  possibilities  for 
correlating  the  physical  exercise  with  the  geography  and 
history  work  of  the  classroom. 

3.   BY  AID  OF  MACHINES. 

;<Who  can  tell  me  something  that  can  go  faster  than  a 
horse?" 

The  bicycle,  street  car,  steam  car,  automobile,  will 
doubtless  all  be  suggested.  Let  each  machine  be  rep- 
resented first  by  one,  then  several,  then  all  the  children. 
The  children  usually  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  the 
dramatization  of  the  steam  car.  The  most  vigorous  exer- 
cise in  this  game  is  found  in  the  representation  of  the 
engine.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  allow  each  child  to 
be  an  engine. 

"What  pulls  the  train?     The  engine." 

"Let  us  each  be  an  engine." 

A  representation  of  the  pistons  gives  good  arm  move- 
ments. With  arms  bent  at  elbows,  fists  closed,  thrust 
arms  alternately  forward  and  backward.  Imitations  of 
the  sound  of  the  steam,  the  whistle,  and  the  bell  add 
realistic  touches  to  the  game,  but  should  be  kept  well 
under  control.  This  lesson  may  be  brought  to  a  close, 
order  and  quiet  regained,  by  having  the  whole  class  repre- 
sent a  train,  coupled  together  by  placing  hands  on  the 
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shoulders  of  the  child  in  front,  -  -  with  an  engine  to  pull 
the  train,  and  conductor  to  call  the  stations. 

After  traveling  around  the  room,  the  train  may  pull  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  and  as  each  child  comes  to  his  own 
seat  he  may  pretend  to  get  off  the  train  and  be  seated. 

II.    ON  WATER. 

1.   SELF-LOCOMOTION. 

:<  William,  if  you  should  come  to  some  water  which 
stretched  clear  across  the  road,  some  day  when  you  are 
out  walking,  how  would  you  get  across?" 

(1)  Jumping. 

a.  Standing  jump. 

b.  Running  jump. 

c.  Stepping  jump. 

(a)  Right  foot  forward. 

(b)  Left  foot  forward. 

Be  sure  the  children  always  land  on  the  balls  of  the  feet 
with  a  good,  springy  knee  movement.  This  work  can  be 
done  quietly  and  without  jar  by  reminding  the  children 
that  they  are  landing  on  soft  ground. 

(2)  Wading. 

Putting  toe  down  carefully  and  lifting  knee  rather  high 
with  each  step.  Good  balance  exercise,  to  be  taken 
slowly  so  as  not  to  "splash." 

(3)  Crossing  on  Stones. 

Another  good  exercise  in  balancing  and  controlled 
movement. 

If  the  children  are  old  enough,  pieces  of  paper  placed 
on  the  floor  may  be  used  to  represent  stones.  This  makes 
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the  game  a  still  better  exercise  in  control,  and  the  corre- 
lation of  mind  and  muscle.  Or  circles  may  be  drawn  on 
the  floor  to  represent  stones,  and  the  children  march 
around  the  room  in  line,  taking  care  to  step  from  one 
circle  to  another  without  losing  their  balance.  Blocks  of 
wood  instead  of  pieces  of  paper  will  make  the  exercise 
more  difficult  and  entertaining  for  older  children. 

(4)  Crossing  on  a  Log. 

Draw  a  line  on  the  floor  to  represent  the  log  and  have 
the  children  walk  the  line.  The  walking  beam  in 
the  gymnasium  may  be  used  to  represent  a  log  across  a 
stream,  thus  adding  a  spirit  of  play  to  this  exercise. 

(5)  Swimming. 

"But,  Walter,  suppose  there  were  no  stones  and  the 
water  were  too  wide  to  jump  across,  and  too  deep  to  wade 
across -- would  a  man  be  able  to  get  across  then? 
Yes,  he  could  swim  across." 

:<Who  can  show  me  how  to  swim?" 

There  are  three  good  swimming  movements  which  the 
children  may  represent : 

a.  The  dog  paddle  —  which  is  simply  an  alternate  up- 
ward and  downward  motion  of  the  hands  with  the  arms 
bent  at  elbows.     The  best  movement  for  little  children. 

b.  The  regular  swimming  movement,  which  is  sepa- 
rated into  three  parts. 

(a)  Elbows  bent,  hands  placed  under  chin,  palms  to- 
gether, fingers  straight  and  stiff  pointing  straight  to  front. 

(6)  Thrust  arms  directly  forward,  palms  still  together, 
thus  cutting  the  water. 

(c)  Turn  hands  quickly  back  to  back,  making  "cups," 
bring  arms  slowly  backward  and  downward  until  in  plane 
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with  the  body  —  do  not  carry  them  beyond  the  line  of  the 
body.  Get  feeling  of  pushing  the  water  back.  Drop 
forearms  at  elbows,  bring  hands  up  under  armpit,  and 
again  quickly  come  to  position  (a). 

c.  The  overarm  movement: 

Stepping  forward  with  right  arm  advanced,  right  arm 
moving  forward  and  downward  to  buoy  one  up  out  of 
the  water,  hand  cup-shape,  left  arm  going  outward  and 
backward  to  push  body  forward.  Right  and  left  arm 
movements  are  taken  at  the  same  time. 

2.   BY  AID  OF  MACHINES. 

(1)  The  Row-boat. 

"But,  Jack,  —  suppose  the  man  did  not  know  how  to 
swim,  —  could  he  ever  get  across  the  water  ?  How  ? 
Yes,  in  a  boat." 

''  Who  can  show  me  how  to  row  a  boat  ?" 

Sitting  on  the  desks  with  the  feet  in  the  seats  is  a  good 
position  for  rowing,  especially  if  the  feet  can  be  braced 
or  caught  so  as  to  give  support  to  the  slight  backward 
bend  of  the  rowing  movement. 

Avoid  "slumping,"  that  is,  see  that  the  children  keep 
a  good,  straight,  stiff  back,  head  erect,  with  the  swing 
wholly  from  the  hips,  as  they  "reach"  and  "recover." 

Much  interest  can  be  worked  up  in  this  exercise  by 
letting  each  row  of  seats  represent  a  college  crew  and 
letting  the  crews  have  contests  for  good  "setting  up"  as 
well  as  for  "speed." 

(2)  The  Ferry-boat. 

"Anna,  suppose  there  were  a  great  many  people  who 
wanted  to  go  across  a  lake  or  a  wide  river  all  at  the  same 
time?  How  could  they  get  across ?" 
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If  the  ferry-boat  is  within  the  children's  experience,  they 
will  think  of  it  at  once.  If  the  children  do  not  know  this 
conveyance,  it  is  well  to  omit  the  exercise. 

The  ferry-boat  offers  three  movements. 

a.  The  piston  movement,  represented  by  an  alternate 
upward  thrust  of  the  arms,  taken  from  "arms  upward 
bend"  position. 

b.  The    walking-beam    movement,    represented    by    a 
"  trunk  alternately  right  and  left  bending,  arms  held  at 
the  sideways  raise "  position  (as  high  as  the  shoulders) 
throughout  the   exercise,   representing   the   arms   of  the 
walking-beam. 

c.  The  side-wheel  movement,  represented  by  a  slow, 
rotary  movement  of  the  arms  from  the  shoulders,  describ- 
ing large  circles. 

(3)    The  Sail-boat. 

"How  else  may  we  ride  on  the  water?" 

Dramatize  sail-boat. 

Have  the  children  close  their  eyes  and  rock  on  the 
waves  —  swinging  from  side  to  side,  or  front  and  back, 
rising  on  balls  of  feet  —  to  get  the  feeling  of  being  buoyed 
up  by  the  water.  This  exercise  lends  itself  especially 
well  to  music.  The  "Eton  Boat  Song"  and  "Lightly 
Row"  are  both  good  music  for  the  movement. 

Pretend  to  hoist  sail. 

Sailing.  Free-play,  tipping,  gliding,  running  forward 
rapidly  when  driven  by  the  wind,  etc.,  with  or  without 
music. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    SEASONS 

THE  first  thing  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  nature 
is  the  ever  recurring  change  of  the  seasons.  This  change 
is  the  undertone  not  of  the  "Nature"  series  alone,  but  in 
a  great  measure  of  all  the  exercises  drawn  from  the  life 
of  man.  In  the  respective  season  the  child  represents 
grasses,  grains,  and  trees  in  their  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter  aspects.  He  comes  back  from  his  summer 
vacation  and  tells  or  shows  us  of  the  work  he  has  seen 
performed  on  the  farm,  of  his  play  in  the  sand  and 
the  sea. 

Again,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  as  we  trudge  to  and 
from  school,  the  familiar  odor  of  smoke  in  the  air,  the 
haze  of  Indian  Summer,  remind  us  that  the  leaves  or  nuts 
lie  waiting  for  a  frolic  in  the  woods.  The  apples,  pump- 
kins, and  grapes  in  the  market  are  a  sign  to  us  that  the 
farmer  is  harvesting  his  crop  and  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  begin  our  Thanksgiving  games.  The  coming  of  the 
ice  and  snow  of  winter  bring  their  accompanying  games, 
plays,  and  activities. 

And  the  advent  of  spring,  with  its  renewal  of  life  and 
work,  everywhere  opens  up  whole  vistas  of  imitations  and 
reproductions. 

Each  of  these  themes  is  worked  out  in   detail  in  its 

respective  place. 
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This  chapter  aims  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  a  method 
of  approaching  the  work  which  will  make  it  at  the  very 
outset  spontaneous  and  delightful. 

When  the  children  first  come  back  to  school  in  the 
fall,  they  are  full  of  the  memories  of  their  recent  experi- 
ences. Since  the  summer  is  one  part  of  the  year  when 
the  child  is  left  comparatively  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  we  are  somewhat  safe  in  supposing 
that  activities  taken  from  the  plays  he  pursued  in  his 
summer  vacation  are  natural  and  childlike.  Running, 
skipping,  hopping,  jumping,  climbing,  reaching,  grasp- 
ing, in  their  simple  and  fundamental  forms,  can  easily  be 
brought  together  into  a  re-presentation  of  some  actual 
experience.  And  —  if  the  imaginative  side  but  be  in- 
timated —  the  memories  still  fresh  will  not  only  recall 
the  activity  but  also  the  pleasure  which  accompanied 
the  activity. 

Some  simple  question  will  serve  to  keep  the  introduc- 
tion free  from  constraint  and  self-consciousness.  For  in- 
stance, "Where  did  Johnnie  spend  the  summer?  What 
did  he  do  ?  Can  he  show  us  how  he  did  it  ?" 

The  answers  may  lead  immediately  into  the  "  Farm"  se- 
quence. Or  the  preponderance  of  experience  may  have 
been  at  the  seashore.  It  is  well  to  choose  the  theme  which 
claims  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number  of  children. 

If  the  children  are  city  children  of  the  poorer  class, 
to  whom  a  summer's  vacation  has  been  impossible,  there 
are  yet  left  the  trips  to  the  parks,  or  even  the  street 
games,  such  as  playing  ball,  spinning  tops,  jumping  the 
rope,  and  the  various  toy  games. 

Any  one  of  these  lessons  may  serve  to  introduce  a 
whole  series  of  related  themes.  The  "  Visit  to  the 
Farm  "  may  be  followed  by  the  "  Farmer's"  fall  activities 
and  lead  to  the  "Harvest  Festival,"  and  the  "  Orchard" 
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introduce  the  "  Tree"  activities,  which  in  turn  lead  to  the 
"Christmas  Tree  Festival." 

"The  Visit  to  the  Farm"  leads  immediately  to  "The 
Miller"  and  "  The  Baker." 

Again,  the  "Farmyard"  may  begin  the  "Animal" 
series,  which  may  lead  directly  to  the  "Transportation" 
sequence.  "Transportation"  may  suggest  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  historic  "Landing  of  the  Mayflower"  for 
Thanksgiving,  or  "Santa  Glaus  and  His  Reindeer"  for 
Christmas. 

The  "Seashore  Excursion"  may  lead  to  a  consideration 
of  "Water,"  a  scientific  discussion  of  its  forms,  —  rain, 
snow,  and  ice,  —  and  the  activities  which  accompany 
these  several  themes. 

Again,  the  "Seashore"  sequence  might  be  followed  by 
swimming,  and  hence,  "Transportation  on  Water." 
Or  again,  by  ship-building,  leading  to  "Trees,"  "The 
Woodman,"  and  "  The  Ship-builder." 

The  children  will  do  the  work  seriously  and  with  dig- 
nity if  a  special  point  is  made  at  the  outset  of  the  knowl- 
edge side.  :<WTho  knows?"  or  "Who  can  show  me?" 
are  touchstones  which  will  hold  the  serious  attention  and 
genuine  interest  of  the  most  chronically  mutinous  "big 
boy"  in  the  room. 

The  spirit  of  keen  observation  fostered  in  nature  study, 
together  with  the  child's  natural  interest  in  the  world 
about  him,  should  lead  to  accurate  investigation  and  a 
correspondingly  truthful  representation  of  facts.  Lead 
the  children  to  observe  the  forms,  gestures,  and  movements 
of  grasses,  bushes,  and  trees;  fishes,  insects,  birds,  and 
animals,  and  to  reproduce  what  they  have  seen. 

The  teacher  may  suggest  and  sometimes  illustrate,  but 
as  far  as  possible,  the  work  should  emanate  from  the  child. 
Too  much  help  will  tend  to  make  him  self-conscious  and 
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insincere.  He  will  try  to  please  the  teacher  instead  of 
working  out  the  picture  as  he  has  seen  it.  The  child's 
own  illustration,  undisturbed  by  over-correction,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  His  interest  in, 
and  his  ability  to  reproduce,  the  particular  study  is,  of 
itself,  a  test  of  its  suitability  for  illustrative  material. 

In  turn,  this  expression-work  may  be  used  to  vitalize 
nature  study,  geography,  history,  literature.  It  furnishes 
the  motor  expression  to  the  mental  impression  and,  while 
recreative  in  its  character,  helps  to  more  clearly  fix  the  idea. 

In  this  work  great  care  should  be  taken  to  supply  the 
proper  atmosphere  without  in  any  way  suggesting  a  senti- 
mental attitude  to  the  children.  The  actual  experience 
is  the  best  preliminary  step  to  any  set  of  exercises.  The 
reading  of  a  simple  poem  or  story  of  which  classic  litera- 
ture is  so  full,  or  the  singing  of  a  suitable  song  to  give  good 
verbal  expression  to  the  experience,  is  also  to  be  encouraged. 

The  feeling  is  the  first  consideration,  upon  which  the 
doing  should  follow  simply,  naturally,  and  spontaneously, 
with  as  little  talking  as  possible  to  secure  a  clear  idea  of 
what  is  desired. 

SUMMER   ACTIVITIES 
LESSON  1.    A  SEASHORE  EXCURSION 

1.  Journey  to  the  Seashore  by  Train  or  Boat. 

2.  The  Arrival  and  Preparation  for  Beach. 

Let  children  improvise.     Jumping  from  train  or 
running  over  gang-plank. 

3.  Treading  in  Deep  Sand. 

4.  Running  on  the  Beach. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Run  !  (free  work  around  room)  —  Po- 
sition ! 


THE  SAILBOAT 


TRANSPORTATION 
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5.  Picking  up  Pebbles  and  throwing  them  into  Water. 

rStoop  1 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  \  Stand   I  —  (2)  —  Po-sition  ! 
[Throw] 

6.  Running  back  from  Waves. 

May  be  done  in  horizontal  rows.  Children,  hold- 
ing hands,  step  forward  gingerly,  as  far  as  they 
dare. 

(1)  Running  backward  from  wave,  still  holding 
hands. 

(2)  Turn  and  run  from  waves. 

7.  Wading. 

Lifting  knee  high  at  each  step. 

Order:  Attention! — Wade! —   R?  ,    Karound  the  room)  — 

Po-sition ! 

8.  Splashing. 

Free  arm  movements,  combined  with  springing 
movement  of  whole  body. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Splash  !  Splash  !  Splash  !  etc.  —  Po-sition ! 

9.  Buoying  Body  in  Water. 

Ready — arms   sideways  stretch,  weight  on  balls 

of  feet,  heels  slightly  raised. 
Rising  and  sinking  as  if  lifted  up  by  water,  chest 

and  head  high  as  if  trying  to  keep  head  out  of 

water. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

10.  Swimming. 

Use  "dog-paddle"  swimming  movements. 
Ready — One  foot  forward  place,  arms  upward 

bend,  hands  hanging  loosely,   head  stretched 

high. 
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Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Position  !  —  Swim  !  -      ^  J 
(8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

May  combine  this  movement  with  the  "treading 
water"  leg  movement,  if  not  too  difficult  a  coor- 
dination for  the  children. 

11.  Making  Sand  House  over  Foot,  kneeling  on  right 
Knee  and  drawing  Foot  out  slowly  and  carefully. 

[Pat] 
Order  :  Attention  !  —  Kneel  !  —  j  Pat  f  —  Foot  out  !  (carefully)  — 

IPatJ 
Po-sition  ! 

Repeat  kneeling  on  left  knee. 

12.  Digging  with  Shovels  and  filling  Buckets. 


Order:  Attention!-        .*      -  (8)  —  Po-sition 


13.  Building  Fort. 

Children  may  stand  in  circle,  all  helping  to  make 
one  wall. 

14.  Digging  Wells. 

15.  Stooping  to  fill  Buckets. 

16.  Carrying  Water  in  Buckets. 

17.  Throwing  Water  out  of  Buckets. 

18.  Gathering  Shells  and  Specimens  in  Buckets.     (Good 
trunk-bending  work.) 

19.  Return  Journey.     (To  seats.) 

NOTE.  —  This  lesson  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  if 
so  desired. 

(1)  Shore  Play. 

(2)  Water  Play. 

Where  the  "Orders"  are  not  given  the  teacher  may 
give  whatever  signal  suits  the  exercise  which  the  children 
present  to  illustrate  the  activity. 
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LESSON  2.   A  VISIT  TO  THE  FARM 
The  Journey  and  Arrival 

Driving  to  the  Farm. 

Ready  —  Good  standing  position,  hands  holding 

reins. 
Run  around  room  or  stand  still  and  pretend  ta 

go  over  bumps  every  little  while,  imitating  the 

springs  of  the  wagon  by  teetering  up  and  down,, 

springy  knee  movements. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Ride  !  (free  work)  —  Po-sition  L 

[Bump 


Order :   Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  \  Spring 


—  (Repeat    several 


[Spring 
times)  —  Po-sition ! 

Add  such  realistic  touches  as  clicking  to  horses  or 

flicking  with  whip. 

.  Arrivals  and  Greetings.     (Omit  if  children  seem  self- 
conscious.) 

"See  Grandmama." 
:'Wave  to  her  with  your  right  hand." 
'Wave  to  her  with  your  left  hand." 
3.  Jumping  out  of  Wagon. 

Ready — Body  slightly  inclined  forward. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Jump  !  —  Po-sition  ! 

May  use  seats  for  "wagons,"  to  stand  in  or  jump 
from. 

In  the  Barn 

1.  Running  or  racing  to  the  Barn. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Run  !  (free  work)  —  Po-sition  I 

Designate  where  barn  is. 

One  horizontal  row  racing  at  a  time. 
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2.  Climbing  Ladder  to  Hay  Loft. 

3.  Jumping  up  and  down  on  the  Hay. 

Ready  —  Slight  knee  bend. 

Jump  1 


Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  — 


Spring  >  —  (Repeat   several 


Spring] 

times)  —  Po-sition ! 

Be  sure  to  avoid  any  jar  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren; get  springy,  teetering  movement  in  knees. 
4.  Carrying  Hay  in  Arms  and  putting  into  Mow. 
Stoop 


Order :  Attention  !  — 


Drop 
Po-sition ! 


Gather 


(Repeat   several  times)  — 


5.  Tossing  Hay  with  Pitchfork. 

6.  Playing  in  the  Corn  or  Wheat  Bin. 

(1)  Wading,  pretending  to  pull  foot  out  of  deep 
wheat  at  each  step. 

(2)  Large  arm  and  leg  movements,  pretending  to 
make  piles  of  grain,  or  to  bury  arms  and  legs 
and  cover  them  with  the  grain. 

7.  Climbing  down  Ladder. 

1 71  the  Barnyard 

1.  Representation  of  Barnyard  Fowls. 

Imitate  characteristic  movements  and  sounds. 

2.  Feeding  the  Fowls. 

(1)  Scattering  grain. 
Ready  —  Holding  pan  in  one  arm. 
Scatter  grain  with  a  broad  swing  of  the  other  arm, 
opening  the  hand  as  the  arm  swings  out. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Swing !  -    ]  RU  ,  |  —  (around 
room)  —  Po-sition ! 
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(2)  Mixing  and  stirring  meal. 
Scooping  meal  out  of  bin  into  bucket. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  — f  ^C°°P  } — (4)  —  Stir  I  —  Stir  !  — 

(DownJ 

Stir !  —  Po-sition  ! 

With  each  word  "Stir"  make  large  circular  move- 
ment of  arm. 

(3)  Carrying  and  dumping  meal  into  dish. 

3.  Pumping. 

Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward 
upward  raise,  trunk  erect,  head  and  chest  high. 
Arms  downward  sink,  trunk  forward  bend. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

Keep  chest  high,  head  up,  and  arms  stiff  through- 
out the  exercise. 

4.  Imitate  Fowls  and  Animals  coming  out  to  drink  and  eat. 

5.  Carrying  Hay  on  Pitchfork  to  Manger. 

Ready  --Arms  held  as  if  grasping  pitchfork. 
Stoop,  bending  waist  and  knees. 
Up,  balancing  hay  on  fork. 
Toss  into  manger. 

I  Down 
Up 
Toss  J 
Vary  exercise  by  stooping. 

a.  Forward. 

b.  To  right. 

c.  To  left. 

6.  Hunting    Eggs. 

Freework,  —  running  quietly  about  room,  stoop- 
ing to  look  for  eggs. 

Music:  "Farmyard  Song,"  Grieg. 


(8)  — Po-sition! 
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In  the  Pasture 

1.  Running  to  Pasture. 

%.  Imitation  of  Horses  and  Colts,    running ,  capering  9 
and  galloping. 

3.  Catching  the  Horses. 

4.  Riding  horseback. 

5.  Try  to  stand  on  Horse's  Back,  when  the  Horse  is 
walking  or  galloping. 

(1)  With  both  feet. 

(2)  With  one  foot,  pretending  to  balance,  spring 
up    and  down,  kneel,  etc.      May  use  seats  or 
desks   to   stand   on.     Good   balance   work   for 
older  children. 

In  the  Meadow 

1.  Represent  the  Grasses. 

%.  Pretend  to  part  the  Grasses  from  Side  to  Side,  while 
walking  through. 

Walk  forward  slowly,  —  with  each  step  reach  for- 
ward with  hand,  palm  turned  out,  separating 
tall  grain  or  grasses  by  pushing  them  aside  with 
large  sweep  of  arm. 

Order :   Attention !  -  -  Ready !  -  -  Walk !  —  j  Re  ,    |  (slowly 
around  the  room)  —  Po-sition  ! 

3.  Cutting  Grass  with  Scythe.     (See  Haying  Lesson  — 

The  Farmer.) 

4.  Carrying  Hay  to  Haycock.     (The  children's  work.) 

Ready  -  -  Position. 

Stoop,  at  the  same  time  spreading  arms  out  as  if 

grasping  great  armfuls  of  grass. 
Lift,  standing,  trunk  leaning  slightly  forward. 


RUNNING  AGAINST  THE  WIND 

THE  ELEMENTS 
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Toss,  emptying  grass  into  haycock. 


Order  :  Ready  !  — 
sition  ! 


Stoop  1 


Lift        -  (Repeat   several    times)  —  Po- 
Toss  J 


Several  children,  walking  in  a  circle,  toss  grass  on 
some  haycock. 

In  the  Orchard 

1.  Running  to  the  Orchard. 
%.  Running  in  and  out  among  the  Trees. 
Use  desks  for  trees,  seats  turned  up. 

3.  Climbing  a  Ladder  into  the  Tree. 

Ready  —  Head  backward  bend,  looking  up  into 
the  tree,  hands  grasping  rounds  of  ladder, 
ready  to  climb. 

Perform  the  familiar  movements  of  climbing  a 
ladder. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Position  !  —  Climb  !  —  \  0  .  ,    \  — 

I  Right  J 

(8)  —  Po-sition! 

Get  feeling  of  actually  '  going  up  '  by  rising  on 

balls  of  feet  and  stretching. 
Good  '  all  over  '  exercise,  stretching  from  tip  to 

toe,  knee  and  elbow  bending,  neck  stretching, 

and  chest  raising. 

4.  Picking  good  Apples,  and  putting  them  carefully 
into  Baskets. 

Hand  upward  raise  or  stretch. 
Hand  downward  reach. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  |  *.?  j  —  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 
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5.  Coming  down  Ladder. 

Ready  —  Looking  down,   trunk  slightly  forward 

bend. 
Coming  down  ladder,  bend  knee  on  which  you  are 

standing 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Position  !  —  Down  !  —  \  0C 

I  Right  J 

-(8)  — Po-sition! 

6.  Reaching  for  Apples  when  standing  on  the  Ground. 

Ready  -  -  Right  foot  forward  place. 

Sway   weight  to   forward   foot   and   stretch   with 

right  arm. 
Back  to  position. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Position  !  —  Reach  !  —  Higher ! 
—  Higher  !  —  Po-sition  ! 

Standing  on  a  box,  school  seat,  or  desk,  repeat 
the  reaching  exercise  for  balance  work. 

7.  Springing  to  grasp  Branch,  jump  up    and  down, 
shaking   Branch.      (Explain    that    they   are   getting   the 

poorer  apples  for  cider.) 

8.  Stooping  to  put  Apples  into  Basket. 

(1)  Trunk  forward-downward  bend,  with  or  with- 
out knee  bending. 

(2)  Trunk  half  right    (or  left)   twist,   downward 
bend. 

(3)  Ready  position;   trunk  to  right  (or  left)  twist. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  |     *  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

9.  Stooping  to  pick  Apples  from  Ground. 

(1)  Deep  knee  bending,  weight  on  balls  of  feet, 
a.  Stoop  for  each  apple  (leg  work). 

Order:  Attention!  —  Ready!-      ,  -(8)  —  Po-sition! 
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b.  Stoop  and  hold,  gathering  many  apples  when 
down  (balance  work). 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Stoop  !  —  Reach  !  - 
(8)  —  Po-sition! 

10.  Kneeling  to  gather  Apples. 

Ready  —  Kneel. 

Trunk  bending  in  all  directions  as  if  gathering 

apples  into  piles. 
Stand. 

Order:  Attention!  —  Ready  !  —  Reach!-      ^J— (8)  —  Po- 
sition !     Po(one  foot  up)-sition  (stand). 

11.  Leaving  Orchard  with  Fruit. 

(1)  Wheeling  wheelbarrow. 
(£)  Carrying  baskets  in  each  hand. 
(3)  Carrying  bag  on  back. 
In  marching  order. 
This  play  may  be  adapted  to  the  gymnasium  by  using 
the  ladders  and  poles  for  the  climbing  exercises. 


FALL   ACTIVITIES 
LESSON  3.   A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  WOODS 

Precede  this  game  with  an  actual  visit  to  the  woods 
if  possible.  So  direct  the  visit  that  the  children  may 
experience  in  fact  the  activities  which  they  afterwards 
reproduce  in  play.  If  this  is  not  possible,  recall  former 
experiences.  Johnny  may  have  walked  on  his  heels  in 
the  mud,  Mary  have  run  on  the  soft  ground,  Robert  have 
scuffled  through  dry,  fallen  leaves.  Let  individual  chil- 
dren show  the  separate  activities  before  the  class  as  a 
whole  does  the  work. 
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1.  Walking  to  the  Woods. 

Natural,  free,  easy  walk. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Walk  !  (followed  by  free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

£.  Running  on  the  Soft  Ground. 

Ready  --  Leaning  forward  slightly  exaggerated. 
Run   with   light,    bounding   step,    weight   on   the 
ball  of  the  foot. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready !  —  Run  !  (followed  by  free  work) 

—  Po-sition ! 

3.  Walking  in  Deep  Sand. 

Ready  —  Leaning  forward  slightly  exaggerated. 
Treading,  lifting  knee  high  in  front,  putting  foot 

down  carefully  and  slowly,  as  if  sinking  into 

sand. 

Order:  Attention!  —  Ready! — 10.  ,    [ — (around  the  room) 

I  Kight  J 

—  Po-sition ! 

Indicate  the  effort  of  pulling  foot  out  of  sand  by 
tone  of  voice,  when  saying  "Left,"  "Right." 

Good  balance  exercise,  giving  correct  walking 
position,  weight  on  balls  of  feet. 

4.  Jumping  over  Ditch. 

Let  children  show  many  ways  of  jumping. 

(1)  Standing  jump,  from  deep  knee  bend. 
Ready  —  Deep   knee   bend,    weight   on   balls    of 

feet,    arms    bent    at    elbows,    trunk    inclined 
forward. 

a.  Jump  with  both  feet  at  once. 

b.  Jump  with  right  (or  left)  foot  over  first. 

(2)  Running  jump. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready !  — Jump ! — Jump !  etc. — Po-sition ! 
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Do  not  have  more  than  two  or  three  jumps  in  the 
lesson. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  jump  correctly  (from 
deep  knee  bend),  so  as  to  get  good  spring. 
Land  on  balls  of  feet,  with  deep  knee  bend, 
to  avoid  any  possible  jar.  One  place  in  the 
room  may  be  chosen  for  the  "ditch"  and  the 
children  jump  over  this  spot  one  at  a  time. 
This  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  each  individual  child  jumps  correctly. 

5.  Walking  on  Heels  in  Mud. 

Slowly  and  carefully,  to  avoid  jar. 

Good  exercise  for  heel  and  back  muscles  of  leg. 

Here,  again,  the  "muddy  place"  may  be  chosen, 

where  the  teacher    may    stand    to    watch    in- 

dividual children  as  they  pass. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  \  0?  ,    I  —  (half  around  room)  —  Po- 

l  Right  J 

sition  ! 

6.  Gathering  and  tossing  Leaves. 

May  be  used  as 

(1)  Knee-bending  and  balancing  exercise. 
Ready  —  Weight    on    balls    of    feet,    take    deep 

knee-bending  position. 
Holding  this  position,  gather  and  toss  leaves. 

Order  :  Attention  I  —  Ready  !  —  fjjj"  }  ~  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(2)  Leg  exercise. 

Stoop  each  time  to  gather  handful  of  leaves  and 
stand  to  toss. 


Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —    y          —  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 
(3)  Trunk-bending  exercise. 
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a.  Trunk  forward-downward  bend. 

Gather  leaves  with  both  hands.     (Large  arm 

movements.) 
Come  to  Position. 
Toss  leaves  into  air. 

b.  Trunk  slightly  to  right  twist,  downward  bend. 

c.  Trunk  slightly  to  left  twist,  downward  bend. 

d.  Bend  from  hips  only.     Knees  straight  ("if  you 

can"). 
(Do  not  let  children  try  too  hard  to  do  this.) 

Stoop 


Order :     Attention  !  — 


Gather 


—  (8)  —  Po-sition! 


Stand 
Toss 

(4)  Kneeling  and  trunk-bending. 
Ready  —  Kneel. 

Pretend  to  scoop  leaves  into  a  pile,  with  large 
movement  of  arms,  together  or  alternately. 


Order:     Attention  !—  Ready  !  —  Gather  !-  -(8)- 

Po-sition  ! 

(5)  Still  kneeling,   toss  upward  with  large,   free 
movements  of  arms,  alternately  or  together. 

Order  :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Toss  !  -     Re  ,        -  (8)  —  Po- 

sition ! 
7.  Scraping  Leaves  together  with  Feet. 

Swing  leg  from  hip,  describing  half  circles  from 
side  to  side,  use  right  and  left  legs  alternately. 


Order  :     Attention  !  —  Swing  !  -       ^  J  —  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 


Maintain  the  rhythm  of  this  movement.     Be  sure 
to  keep  weight  forward  on  balls  of  feet. 
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8.  Jumping  into  Pile  of  Leaves. 

Ready  —  Knees  bend. 
Spring. 

Land  in  deep  knee-bend  position,  hands  touching 
floor,  or  even  sitting  on  floor. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Jump  !  —  Po-sition  ! 

One,  two,  or  three  times. 

9.  Stretching  to  reach  Branches. 

(1)  Without  rising  on  toes. 
Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place. 

Right  hand  upward  stretch,  head  upward  and  to 
right  stretch. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Reach  !  —  Again  !  —  Higher ! 

—  Po-sition ! 

(2)  Rising  on  toes. 

Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place. 
Rise  on  right  foot,  stretch  right  arm,  head  up- 
ward and  to  right  stretch. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Reach  !  —  Again  !  —  Again  ! 

—  Po-sition ! 

Repeat  (1)  and  (2),  using  left  hand  and  foot  and 

stretching  to  left. 
10.  Springing  to  reach  Branch. 

Ready  --  Slight  knee-bend,  head  upward  raise. 
Spring. 

Holding  branch  firmly,  jump  up  and  down  to 
shake  off  leaves. 

(1)  Holding  branch  with  right  hand. 

(2)  Holding  branch  with  left  hand. 

\      /  O 

(3)  Holding  branch  with  both  hands. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Jump  !  —  Jump  !  —  (8)  —  Po- 
sition ! 
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11.  Going  out  of  Woods,  scuffling  through  Leaves. 
Swing  leg,  describing  half  circle  at  each  step. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Walk  !  — j  p .  ,    r  --  (around  room)  — 

Po-sition  ! 

Good  hip  movement  for  correct  walking. 

If  the  environment  does  not  favor  a  walk  to  the  woods, 
a  visit  to  a  park  might  be  worked  out  in  much  the  same 
way.  Many  of  the  activities  in  this  "Walk  through  the 
Woods"  may  be  used,  together  with  the  imitations  of 
see-saw,  swing,  riding  on  the  merry-go-round,  jumping- 
the-rope,  and  ball  games.  Also  experiences  in  rainy  and 
sunshiny  weather  might  be  added,  crossing  brooks  and 
puddles,  jumping  from  stone  to  stone,  wading,  throwing 
stones  into  the  water  or  skipping  stones  over  water. 

A  boating  game  might  be  introduced  which  would  sug- 
gest such  activities  as  rowing,  reaching  out  for  lilies, 
dragging  fingers  in  water,  and  shaking  off  the  drops. 
The  last  series  could  be  used  as  seat  work.  Pretending 
to  swing  from  the  branches  might  suggest  possibilities 
for  work  in  the  gymnasium. 

WINTER  ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  which  accompany  the  securing  of  wood 
and  coal,  in  preparation  for  fuel,  and  the  building  and 
tending  of  fires,  belong  naturally  to  this  chapter.  For 
development  of  these  exercises,  see  "The  Woodman"  ar>^ 
"The  Miner." 
/ 

LESSON  4.   SNOW  PLAY 

This  game  should  be  given  after  the  children  have 
watched  a  snowstorm  and  had  a  frolic  in  the  snow. 
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1.  Looking  up  into   the  Sky,  to  watch  the  Clouds  or 
Snowflakes. 

May  be  taken  sitting  or  standing. 

Head  slightly  backward  bend. 

Hold. 

Head  upward  raise. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Head  back  !  —  (hold)  —  Head  up  !  —  Po- 
sition ! 

Before  taking  this  exercise  talk  about  the  falling 

flakes. 
During  the  hold,  the  teacher  may  make  the  play 

more  real  by  asking  some  such  question  as, 
"  Can  you  see  the  snowflakes  ?     I  wonder  if  you 

could  count  them?" 
The  commands  "Head  back"  and  "Head  up" 

should  be  drawn  out  and  spoken  slowly  to  avoid 

jerking  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  too  sudden 

response  to  a  quick  signal. 
Imitating  the  falling  Flakes. 

May  be  taken  sitting  or  standing. 

Ready  —  Arms  upward  raise. 

Arms  downward  sink,  moving  fingers  in  imitation 

of  falling  flakes. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Down  !  —  Down  !  —  Down  !  — 
(slowly)  Po-sition  ! 

Repeat  several  times. 
Exercises  1  and  2  may  be  combined  when  each  is  done 
correctly  alone. 

3.  Making  Snowballs. 

Ready  —  Kneeling  on  left  knee. 
Trunk  forward,  downward,  slightly  to  left  bend, 
arms    outward    and    forward     swing.      Large 
movement,  pretending  to  scoop  up  the  snow. 
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Come  to  erect  position  and  pretend  to  pat  the 

balls  into  shape. 
Arms  downward  stretch,  pretending  to  lay  finished 

balls  on  the  ground. 

Order  :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Gather  snow  !  —  Pat !  —  Pat ! 
Pat !  —  Ball  down  ! 

Repeat  four  or  five  times  in  this  position. 

Repeat  same  number  of  times,  kneeling  on  right 
knee  —  trunk  forward,  downward,  slightly  to 
right  bend. 

Repeat,  kneeling  on  both  knees,  trunk  directly 
forward,  downward  bend. 

Say  "One  Ball,"  "Two  balls,"  etc.,  as  each  ball 
is  finished  and  put  down. 

After  four  balls  have  been  made  to  left,  four  to 
right,  and  four  in  front,  come  to  standing  posi- 
tion on  usual  signal,  "Po-sition." 
4.   Throwing  Snowballs. 

Stooping  to  left  to  pick  up  the  ball,  left  foot  in 
advance. 

(1)  With  knee-bend -- knee  exercise. 

(2)  Without  knee-bend  -  -  waist  exercise. 
Ready  —  Stand  erect  and  take  aim  with  left  hand, 

changing  weight  to  ball  of  right  foot. 
Throw  ball,  changing  weight  to  ball  of  left  foot. 
Left  arm  and  right  leg  should  make  a  straight 
line.     Get  good  stretch  out  of  this  exercise. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Stoop  !  —  Ready  !  —  Throw  !  —  (4)  — 
Po-sition ! 

Repeat,  stooping   to   right,  throwing    with   right 

hand. 
Repeat,   stooping  or  bending  forward,   throwing 

with  both  hands. 
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5.  Making  Snow  Man. 

Ready  -  -  Trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  arms 
hanging  down  loosely  and  naturally. 

Holding  this  position,  walk  along  slowly,  using 
arms  as  if  rolling  large  ball,  which  grows  larger 
and  heavier  with  each  revolution,  the  leg  and 
arm  movements  growing  proportionately  slower, 
indicating  effort  of  pushing  so  large  a  ball. 

Order  :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Roll !  —  Roll !  —  Roll !  —  Po- 
sition ! 

Indicate  effort  of  rolling  by  tone  of  voice. 

Take  this  exercise  slowly  and  for  short  distance, 

at  least  the  first  few  times. 
Class  may  take  exercise  one  row  at  a  time,  each  row 

pretending  to  make  one  part  of  the  snow  man. 
In  the  gymnasium,   medicine  balls    (not    heavy) 

may  be  used  in  the  rolling  to  offer  resistance 

and  thus  gain  real  muscular  work. 
Good  exercise  for  back  and  arm.  muscles. 
This  exercise  may  end  by  making  snowballs  and 

throwing  them  at  the  snow  man. 

6.  Warming  Feet. 

(1)  Lifting  one  leg  and  then  the  other,  as  if  stamp- 
ing in  the  snow.     (May  be  taken  while  sitting.) 

(2)  Springing  from  foot  to  foot. 

Avoid  jar  by  springing  on  balls  of  feet  with  a 
slight  bending  of  the  knee  each  time. 

Avoid  noise  by  reminding  the  children  that  stamp- 
ing or  jumping  in  the  soft  snow  will  not  make 
any  noise. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Stamp!  — (or  spring) —  j  R.  ,    I  —  (8)  — 
Po-sition ! 
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Slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  faster,  faster,  slowly  — 
"Po-sition!" 

7.  Warming  Hands. 

May  be  taken  sitting  or  standing. 
Rubbing  hands  together,  or 
Clapping  hands. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Rub  !  —  Rub  !  —  Rub  !  —  (as  long  as  de- 
sirable) —  Po-sition ! 

8.  Warming  Body.     Precede  by  talk  or  questions. 

Ready — Arms  sideways  raise  as  high  as  shoulders. 
Swing  arms  in  front  of  and  around  body  as  you 

have  seen  motormen  or  coal  drivers  do. 
Alternate  first  right,  then  left  arm  on  top. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Swing  !  —  Swing  !  —  Swing  !  —  (8)  or  (1 6) 
—  Po-sition  ! 

Caution.  Do  not  let  the  children  swing  arms 
far  beyond  the  line  of  the  body  on  the  back- 
ward swing,  as  such  a  movement  is  likely  to 
make  them  round-shouldered.  Keep  good 
position  throughout  the  exercise,  head  erect, 
chest  up,  weight  on  balls  of  feet. 

9.  Shoveling  Snow. 

Ready --Right  foot  forward   place,   arms   out- 
ward and  slightly  to  right,  reach  hands  as  if 
holding  handle. 
Trunk  forward-downward  bend,  arms  downward 

stretch. 
Trunk  erect. 
Arms  to  right  fling. 

(Downl 
Order :      Attention  !  —  Ready  N  I  Up      |  —  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

[Toss   J 
Repeat  to  left. 
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10.   Tramping  or  wading  in  the  Snow. 
Slow,  high  knee  bending. 

Order :  Attention ! — Wade !  -     pv  L  j  ~  (around  the  room)  - 
Po-sition ! 

Be  sure  to  have  weight  forward  on  balls  of  feet. 
"Softly  in  the  deep  snow." 

Teacher  count  "Left"  "Right"  slowly,  indicat- 
ing effort  of  pulling  feet  out  of  snow  by  tone  of 
voice. 
References.     For  Teacher: 

Snow    Chapter — Poulsson's     "In    the     Child 

World,"  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound." 
For  Children:  Song.     "Weather  Song"  (third  verse) 
—  Walker  and  Jenks'  "Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones." 

LESSON  5.   ICE  PLAY 

An  ice  series  may  be  marked  out  in  much  the  same 
way,  if  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  activities.  Slid- 
ing and  skating  and  cutting  the  ice  offer  themes  for 
rhythmic  movements.  Cutting,  hauling,  loading,  and 
storing  the  ice  furnish  an  industrial  game  and  excellent 
activities.  The  "hand-over-hand"  pulley  movements 
may  be  used  in  hoisting  the  blocks  of  ice,  and  suggest 
good  arm  exercises,  head  bendings,  and  trunk-stretching 
possibilities. 

References.     For  Teacher : 

Encyclopedia  or  science  book  on  formation  of  ice. 
For  Children:   Skating  Game  --Hubbard's  "Merry 

Songs  for  the  Kindergarten." 
Parlow's  "The  Skaters  "  —  Hofer's  "Music  for 
Child  World,"  Vol.  II. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   ELEMENTS 

THE  awakening  of  nature  after  the  winter's  sleep  is 
first  suggested  by  the  stirring  of  the  winds  and  the  set- 
ting free  of  the  waters. 

If  the  children  are  still  in  the  imaginative  stage,  the 
spirit  of  the  spring  might  be  made  more  real  by  imper- 
sonating the  elements,  —  as  they  did  in  the  childhood  of 
the  race. 

The  stories  of  mythology,  which  relate  to  this  great 
nature  thought,  might  be  told  to  arouse  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  mind. 

If  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  dramatize  specific 
myths  or  stories,  a  more  free  and  general  utilization  of 
the  presiding  spirits  or  fairies  might  offer  an  attractive 
method  of  approach.  The  gnomes,  or  underground 
fairies,  would  represent  the  spirit  of  the  underworld, 
the  elves  would  haunt  the  woods,  the  spirits  enliven  the 
waters,  the  sunbeam  fairies  chase  each  other  up  and 
down  the  rays  of  light,  the  fays  flit  through  the  air,  and 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  hurry  about  on  their  respective 
missions.  The  idea  of  life  in  nature,  suggested  in  this 
way,  ought  to  lend  a  vital  and  lively  interest  to  the  child, 
and  present  a  view-point  \vhich  will  at  once  secure  a 
desirable  and  sympathetic  attitude  of  mind. 

If  the  "Elements"  are  approached  thus,  the  gnomes 
may  be  started  in  the  winter  months  as  miners,  and 
followed,  directly,  by  a  blacksmith  series,  to  illustrate 
£re  and  its  use  to  man.  These  two  series  may,  in  turn, 
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be  followed  by  "Wind"  and  "Water,"  thus  making 
complete  the  "Element"  series, — earth,  fire,  air,  and 
water. 

If  the  children  are  too  old  to  approach  this  subject 
from  the  "fairy"  point  of  view,  it  may  be  considered 
from  a  realistic  and  scientific  standpoint. 

The  "Animal"  series  could  be  made  to  connect  directly 
with  the  "Element"  series,  by  taking  up  first  the  ani- 
mals that  live  in  water, -- fishes,  polliwogs,  frogs,  and 
web-footed  birds,  thus  introducing  the  whole  chapter  on 
birds. 

The  "Wind"  may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  lead 
dirjectly  to  the  "Trees"  series,  bringing  the  WT>rk  to  the 
"Christmas  Tree  "  in  time  for  the  Christmas  Festival. 

LESSON  1.    WIND  AND  ITS  MANIFESTATIONS 

Let  the  children  show,  from  their  observations,  how 
the  wind  manifests  its  presence.  Let  them  tell  how  they 
know  when  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  illustrate  their  verbal 
examples  by  actions.  Even  on  this  realistic  plane,  the 
emotional  and  moral  training  is  not  lost.  The  thought 
stimulation  of  the  wind  arouses  in  the  child  a  sense  of 
mystery,  of  something  above  and  beyond  himself;  he 
recognizes  a  force  invisible,  yet  mighty.  The  hidden 
power,  the  freedom  of  motion,  the  sense  of  vastness, 
appeal  to  the  child.  His  sympathies  are  stirred;  his 
spirit  is  lifted  up.  He  loves  to  run  against  this  opposing 
force,  to  battle  with  it,  and  not  be  baffled  by  it.  He 
develops  a  desire  to  overcome  obstacles,  a  courageous 
spirit,  an  inner  self-reliance,  and  determination. 

If  the  emotions  of  the  real  experience  then  are  valuable, 
a  recalling  of  them  in  play  will  not  be  wholly  without 
beneficial  results. 
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1.  Clothes  on  the  Line,  swaying  and  flapping  in  the 
Wind. 

Arms   upward   raise   and   downward   sink   with 
varying  velocity. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Flap  !  —  Flap  !  —  Flap  !  —  (8)  or  (1  6)  - 
Po-sition  ! 

When  the  arms  come  down,  let  them  strike  the 
body  lightly  to  make  a  flapping  sound  and  lend 
a  spirit  of  fun  and  free  play  to  the  exercise. 

The  arms  represent  the  clothes  hanging  on  the 
line,  and  should  be  relaxed  in  this  exercise  - 
center  the  control  in  shoulders. 

2.  Running  against  the  Wind  with  Arms  outstretched. 

Ready  —  Body  forward-upward  stretch,  chin  up 

and  out,  arms  outstretched. 
Running  rapidly  as  if  resisting  wind. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Run  !  —  (around  room)  - 
Po—  sition  ! 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  take  this  exercise  one 

row  at  a  time. 
This  activity  offers  good  chest  expansion,  stirs 

up  circulation  and  respiration. 

3.  The  Weather  -vane. 

Ready  —  Arms  sideways  stretch. 
Trunk  slowly  to  right  twist. 
Trunk  slowly  to  left  twist. 


Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Turn  !  -       ^  J   -  (8)—  Po- 


sition 1 

Turn  only  from  waist,  keeping  head  and  arms 
level,  and  feet  firmly  on  the  floor.  A  good 
exercise  for  seat  work  can  also  be  made  from 
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the   imitation  of   the  weather-vane,  the   hand 
representing  the  body,  the  thumb  the  head  of 
the  cock;    turn  hand  to  right  and  left.     Good 
exercise  for  suppleness  of  wrist  joint. 
4.   Trees  and  the  Wind. 

(1)  Swaying  of  sapling. 

Get  feeling  of  deep-rootedness  and  erectness. 
Sway  from  ankles  —  right  and  left,  forward  and 
back. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Sway !  -  —  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 

Attention  !  —  Sway  !  -      Rr°  ^        -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(2)  Swaying  of  branches  in  breeze. 
Ready  —  Arms   upward  raise. 

Tossing  of  arms:    right  and  left,  or  forward  and 
backward. 

Order :   Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Sway  !  —  Sway !  —  (8)  -  -  Po- 
sition ! 

(3)  Branches  tossed  up  and  down  in  breeze. 
Ready  —  Arms  outward  raise,  not  shoulder  high. 
Raising  and  sinking  of  arms  stiffly. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  \  -  P 


Order 


-(8) -Po-sition! 


(4)  Bending  of  trees  in  storm. 

Ready  —  Arms   upward    raise   above   shoulders. 

Begin  gradually  by  slow  swaying  from  ankles. 

a.  Trunk  forward  bend,  more  deeply  each  time. 

b.  Bending  to  right  and  left. 

c.  Rotate  —  right,   forward,   left,   up. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Sway !  —  Sway  !  —  (8)  —  Po- 
sition ! 
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Take  these  exercises  slowly.  Pause  between 
each  "Sway"  long  enough  to  let  the  children 
complete  one  movement. 

5.  Weeping -willow. 

Ready  —  Relax  from  waist,  trunk  forward  and 
downward,  arms  hanging  loosely. 

Slowly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  rapidity,  and 
turning  farther  to  right  and  left  each  time. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Swing !  —  Swing !  —  (8)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

Pause  between  each  "Swing,"  giving  the  children 
opportunity  to  take  movements  slowly. 

6.  Windmill. 

Ready  —  Right  arm  sideways  raise,  shoulder  high. 
Rotary  arm  movement. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Round  !  and  Round  !  —  (8)  - 
Po-sition ! 

The  trunk  represents  the  mill ;  the  arm  represents 

the  fan. 
Good  and  firm  position  may  be  gotten  and  held 

by  asking  for  tall,  straight,  well-built  mills. 
Repeat,   using  left  arm. 

7.  Ship-sailing. 

Ready  -  -  Right  arm  directly  upward  raise  for 
mast;  left  arm  sideways  raise  as  high  as  shoul- 
der for  yardarm. 

Order :      Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Sail !  —  (around    room)  - 
Po-sition ! 

Rock  on  the  water  before  hoisting  sails  to  get  the 
feeling  of  buoyancy.  Be  sure  the  children 
feel  the  wind  behind  the  sails,  driving  the  boat 
on,  tipping  it  to  right  and  left. 
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8.  Flying    Kites. 

Free  play  exercise.  No  order  given.  More  dra- 
matic than  vigorous.  Pretend  to  toss  kite  into 
air;  run  backward  a  few  steps;  let  out  the 
string;  pull,  tug,  guide,  and  watch  the  kite, 
finally  hauling  it  in  and  winding  up  the  string. 

9.  Clouds. 

Offers  good  head  movements  (looking  up  at  the 

clouds). 
Talk  of  clouds  —  driven  by  the  wind,  changing 

shape,  sailing. 

When  the  children  have  the  right  spirit,  the  feeling 
of  vastness,  let  them  represent  clouds.  The 
movements  should  be  left  to  the  free  play  of  the 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  not 
given  under  the  formal  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Slow  moving  around  the  room,  turning,  balancing, 

poising. 
References.     For  Teacher: 

"  The     Weather-vane  "  -  -  Blow's      "Froebel's 

Mother  Play." 
For  Children :  "  See  the  Trees  all  in  a  Row  "—  Blow's 

Songs  and  Games  for  the  Kindergarten." 
"In  the  Mill"  — Hofer's  "Music  for  the  Child 

World,"  Vol.  II. 
Tennyson's  "Sweet  and  Low." 
Pictures :   Corot's   "  The   Elms,"   and   several  other 

pictures  by  Corot. 

There  are  many  excellent  Japanese  pictures  of  trees. 
The  "Ship"  and  the  "Windmill"  suggest  that  this  may 
be  a  good  time  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  Delft  tiles. 
The  children  could  copy  Delft  pictures  in  color,  or  make 
tiles  of  clay  and  paint  them.  This  subject  offers  excellent 
material  for  drawing,  painting,  and  paper-cutting. 
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LESSON  2.   WATER  —  ITS  FORMS  AND  MOVEMENTS 

This  series  could  be  utilized  by  the  older  children  as 
a  science  lesson,  by  tracing  water  back  to  its  source,  by 
studying  its  forms  and  changes,  and  the  causes  of  these 
changes.  This  would  suggest  a  review  of  clouds,  thus 
connecting  the  :<  Water"  series  directly  with  the  last 
exercise  of  the  "Wind"  series.  Or,  the  "Water"  series 
might  follow  the  "Snow  and  Ice"  sequence.  Rain  and 
the  scientific  cause  of  rain  would,  of  course,  be  included 
in  any  such  method  of  approach  with  the  older  children. 
Thus,  this  series  might  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and 
lead  directly  to  the  "Snow  and  Ice"  series.  If  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  put  the  "Water"  series  in  so  early 
in  the  year,  this  theme  might  follow  the  "Seashore  Ex- 
cursion," if  that  lesson  is  taken  up  for  the  introductory 
work. 

This  chapter  is  full  of  large,  all-over  movements  and, 
consequently,  may  be  used  early  in  the  year.  But  if  the 
children  are  to  get  the  full  sense  of  beauty  and  rhythm 
of  which  this  theme  is  especially  full,  it  will  be  better 
to  save  it  until  spring.  The  "Seashore  Excursion,"  if 
not  used  in  the  fall,  may  be  put  in  at  that  time  in  con- 
nection with  "Water"  and  "Means  of  Getting  about  on 
Water." 

The  different  forms  which  bodies  of  water  assume  and 
the  characteristic  movements  of  such  bodies  of  water  is 
the  theme  of  the  lesson  given.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
rhythmic  possibilities,  suggested  by  the  regular  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water  and  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shore. 

This  lesson  may  be  followed  by  "Fishes,  Polliwogs, 
Frogs,"  or  by  "Means  of  Getting  about  on  Water"  or 
by  both.  Rowing  or  paddling  exercises  would  continue 
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the  rhythmic  work  started  by  the  wave  exercises  and 
an  Italian  gondola  song  could  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren at  this  point.  The  "Bird"  series  might  follow 
this  chapter,  the  birds  which  live  on  or  wade  in 
the  water  suggesting  a  means  of  connecting  the  two 
subjects. 

1.  Storm  Clouds.     (See  p.  29.) 

2.  Rain  falling. 

Free  arm  and  finger  work  or  tapping  on  desks 
to  make  sound. 

3.  The  Brook. 

Children  join  hands  in  single  lines,  running, 
winding  in  and  out,  little  hurrying  movements, 
slight  jumping  or  hopping  as  of  water  rippling 
over  stones. 

Ready  —  Join  hands  by  rows. 

Order  :      Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Run  !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

4.  The  River. 

Slower,  smooth  flowing  movement,  walking,  rising 

and  sinking  by  bending  knees. 
Several  rows  abreast  better  represent  the  broad 

stream. 
Ready  -  -  Two  or  three  rows  join  hands. 

Order  :  Attention  !  — Ready  !  — Start !  — (around  room) — Po- 
sition ! 

5.  Ponds  and  Lakes. 

(1)  Free  arm  movements,  representing  the  motion 

of  the  waves,  rippling  and  rocking. 
Ready  —  Arms  forward  raise. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Begin  !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 
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(2)  Children,  holding  hands  in  circle,  move  to- 
wards center  and  out  again,  in  imitation  of  the 
waves  rippling  and  dashing  on  the  shore. 

Ready  —  Holding  hands  in  circle. 

Order  :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

When  this  exercise  is  given  with  music,  confusion 
will  be  avoided  by  going  "In"  and  "Out"  in 
perfect   time.     If   piano    is    not    at    hand,    the 
teacher  may  count,  "In-2-3-4,"  --  "Out-2-3-4," 
-  thus  limiting  the  movement,  to  avoid  pulling 
and  disorder. 
6.   The  Ocean. 

(1)  Individual  work. 

Large  arm  movements,  representing  the  rising, 
falling,  rocking,  rolling,  and  dashing  of  waves. 

Combine  these  arm  movements  with  deep-knee 
bending,  to  get  deeper  rolling  of  waves. 

Ready  —  Arms  forward  raise. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(2)  Class  work. 

Holding  hands  by  horizontal  rows,  each  row 
imitate  the  rising  and  falling  and  dashing  of  a 
wave  upon  the  shore,  walking  forward  the 
while. 

Ready --Holding  hands  by  horizontal  rows. 

Order  :       Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (repeat  several 

times  ending  with  a  sudden  rush  to)  —  Po-sition ! 

Get  recurring  beat  and  rhythm  of  waves. 
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Games. 

Bridge  game:  Two,  four,  six,  or  more  children  repre- 
sent the  bridge  by  holding  hands  or  locking  arms, 
two  by  two,  in  opposite  rows.  Other  children,  hold- 
ing hands  to  represent  stream,  wind  about  room  and 
pass  under  bridge.  With  older  children,  many  intri- 
cate and  attractive  figures  might  be  developed  from 
this  theme. 

Fountain  game:  Child   representing   the   fountain,   arms 
representing  the  sprays  of  water  coming  out,  —  free 
arm  movements,  rising  and  falling. 
References.     For  Children : 

"Weather  Song"  (second  verse) — Walker  and 

"  Jenks'  "  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones." 

"The  Song  of  the  Rain"  — Walker  and  Jenks' 

"  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones." 
"The  Rainy  Day"— Niedlinger's  "Small  Songs 

for  Small  Singers." 
Tennyson's  "The  Brook." 

"The  Fountain"    -Riley  and  Gaynor's  "Songs 
of  the  Child  World,"  No.  1. 


CHAPTER  III 

PLANT  LIFE 

THE  exercises  which  this  theme  suggests  offer  the  best 
example  of  combined  relaxed  and  energized  activities. 
The  grasses,  —  graceful,  wavy,  undulating,  —  represent 
the  relaxed;  the  corn,  —  stiff,  tall,  straight, — repre- 
sents the  energized  movements.  Trees  offer  both  sorts 
of  activities :  the  poplar,  -  -  tall,  stiff,  straight ;  the 
willow,  —  relaxed,  limp,  swaying,  —  are  the  best  ex- 
amples. 

A  representation  of  the  grains  and  grasses  might 
follow  the  "Visit  to  the  Farm,"  and  lead  to  the  "Fall 
Work  of  the  Farmer"  and  the  "Miller,"  the  whole 
sequence  finding  a  fitting  climax  in  the  "Harvest  Fes- 
tival." 

The  "Tree"  sequence  may  be  used  in  the  fall  as  nature 
work,  -  -  the  children  observing  and  representing  the 
typical  contours  and  movements  of  the  trees  studied. 
This  work  may  also  be  correlated  with  geography  by 
representing  the  trees  peculiar  to  the  different  countries, 
zones,  or  belts.  The  "Woodman"  most  naturally  fol- 
lows this  series,  and  the  "Carpenter"  follows  the  "Wood- 
man." If,  however,  "Trees"  are  taken  up  after  Thanks- 
giving, the  "Christmas  Tree"  sequence  might  be  put  in 
before  the  "Woodman." 

Schools  that  observe  Arbor  Day  could  introduce 
"Trees"  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  to  a 
climax  on  that  day. 
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LESSON  1.     GRASSES,  GRAINS,  CORN 

1.  Representation  of  Fields  of  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Exercises    in    relaxation,    representing    the    free, 

graceful,    undulating    motions    of    grains    and 

grasses. 
(1)  Represent    waving    movements    of    meadow 

with  arms. 

Ready  —  Arms  forward  raise. 
Raising  and  lowering  of  arms. 

Order  :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  j  rv^J  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  I 


or 


Order 


Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  (free  work)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(2)  Represent    waving    and    bending    of    single 
grass-stem  in  breeze. 

Ready  —  Feet  slightly  apart  place. 
Sway  back  and  front,  or  to  right  and  left. 

^    i  n      i  o  (Front)         (Right) 

Order  :   Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Sway  !  —  j  ^    ],  j  or  (  T    ft    J 

-(8)  —  Po-sition! 

(3)  Deep  bending  of  grass-stem  in  storm. 
Ready  —  Feet  slightly  apart  place 

Trunk    bending    and    turning,    trunk    somewhat 
relaxed. 


Order  :  Attention  !-  Ready  !-  Bend!-  or 

-(8)  —  Po-sition! 

2.  Representation  of  Field  of  Corn. 

Ready  —  Feet  slightly  apart  place.  Get  feeling 
of  being  planted.  Stand  like  tall,  straight, 
stiff  stalks. 
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(1)  Swaying  of  blossom. 

a.  Head  bending,  right  and  left. 

b.  Head  bending,  front  and  back. 


Order  :     Attention  !  -  Ready  !  -  Sway  !  -  or 

-(8)  —  Po-sition! 

(2)  Swaying  of  leaves. 

Ready  —  Arms  upward-outward  raise. 
Graceful,  easy  movement  of  arms  as  of  leaf  lifted 
in  wind. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Wave  !  (free  work)  —  etc.  —  Po- 
sition ! 

(3)  Swaying  of  stalk. 

a.  Sway  right  and  left. 

b.  Sway  front  and  back. 

c.  Rotate,  —  right,  front,  left,  position. 

f  Front)         f  Right) 

Order  :   Attention  !  —  Sway   —  1  n    ,   \  or  1  T    ?     Y  or  \  Front 

I  Back)         (Left    J  f 

-(8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

Sway  from  ankles  only  —  trunk  straight  and  stiff. 

LESSON  2.  TREES 

Precede  exercise  with  an  observation  of  and  a  talk 
about  the  tree.  Perhaps  a  picture  on  the  board  will  also 
help  to  make  the  mental  image  clear.  Have  the  children 
name  and  describe  the  different  parts  of  a  tree:  roots, 
trunk,  branches,  and  leaves.  Then  the  representation 
may  follow. 
1.  The  Tree. 

Get  roots  firmly  planted;  spread  toes,  just  as  if 
they  were  roots  growing  into  the  ground;  feet 
slightly  apart.  A  tree  is  broadest  at  its  base. 
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Body  erect,  chest  and  head  up.     The  trunk  is 

straight,    stiff,  and  tall.     Gives   excellent  posi- 

tion   through    suggestion. 
(1)   The   sapling. 
Before    spreading    arms    for   branches,    represent 

the  swaying  on  the  young  sapling  in  the  breeze, 

and  bending  in  the  storm. 

a.  Swaying  of    tops  of  trees.     Head  exercise. 

Take  this  exercise  slowly  and  evenly,  to 
avoid  jar. 

b.  Swaying  of  trunk  in  breeze. 
(a)  Sway    right   and    left. 

(6)  Sway  front  and  back. 

Keep  feet  firmly  on  floor,  sway  from  ankles 
only.  If  a  tree  is  well  planted,  it  will  not  come 
up  from  the  roots. 


-(8)-Po- 


Order  :  Attention  !-Sway  !-  '}  or  { 


ston 


c.  Deep  bending  of  trunk  in  storm. 
Bending   from   waist. 

(a)  Trunk  forward-downward  bend,  upward 
raise. 

(b)  Trunk  to  right  and  left  bend. 

(c)  Trunk  rotate,  —  right,  forward,  left,  erect 

(not  backward). 
Begin   storm   gradually,    work   up   to   a   climax, 

recede  gradually. 
Deep  but  not  rapid  bending  in  the  heavy  part  of 

the  storm. 
Avoid  sudden  jerking  and  all  backward  bending. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Sway  !  —  (8)  —  (free  bendings)  —  Po- 
sition ! 
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Indicate  slow  movement  by  prolonging  the  orders . 

(2)  The   tree   and  its  branches. 

Ready  —  Arms  upward-outward  raise. 

Repeat  any  of  the  above  exercises,  adding  arm 
movements  to  represent  the  swaying  or  tossing 
of  the  branches  in  the  wind.  Good  for  grace 
and  rhythmic  motion. 

2.  Representing  Typical  Tree  Forms,  Characteristic  Ges- 
tures and  Movements. 

When  the  children  have  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  parts  and  movements  of  the  tree,  they 
may  illustrate  particular  trees  by  representing 
typical  contours.  This  exercise  may  be  used 
as  a  guessing  game,  one  child  representing  a 
tree,  the  others  guessing  what  tree  it  is.  The 
most  generally  familiar  types  are: 

(1)  The  poplar. 

Ready  —  Arms  upward  stretch,  fingers  touching 
over  head. 

a.  Stretch  several  times. 

b.  Stand  on  tiptoes  and  stretch,  to  show  height 
of  tree. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Stretch  !  —  Stretch  !  —  etc.  — 
Po-sition ! 

c.  Swaying  of  trunk,  from  ankles  only. 

d.  Bending  of  trunk  in  storm,  from  waist. 

(2)  The  willow. 

Relaxing  exercise  after  stiff,  energized  poplar. 
Ready  —  Relax,    bending    forward    from    waist, 
arms  and  head  hanging  loose  and  limp, 
a.  Swirling  of  branches  in  breeze. 

With  arms  relaxed,  swing  them  about  body 
from  shoulders. 
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Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  ! — Swing  !  —  Swing  !  —  etc.  —  Po- 
sition ! 

Prolong  command  " Swing"  throughout  each 
movement  of  arms. 

b.  Bending  of  tree. 

Trunk   rising   and   sinking   from   waist,   let 
arms  go  where  they  will. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Swing  !  —  Swing  !  —  etc.  —  Po- 
sition ! 

c.  Rotary  movement  in  wind. 

Turning  at  waist,  continuous  movement  to 
right  and  left. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  I  —  j  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

Do  not  give  all  of  these  willow  movements  successively,, 
nor  in  the  same  lesson. 

(3)  The  oak,  maple,  elm. 

Ready  — •  Arms  upward-outward  stretch. 

a.  Swaying  of  branches  only.      Arm  and  head 

movements. 

6.    Deep    bending  of   tree    in    storm.     Trunk 
bending  from  waist. 

(4)  The  banyan. 

Ready  —  Deep  trunk  forward-downward  bendr 
knees  straight,  touching  floor  with  fingers,  hold, 
to  represent  the  branches  growing  back  into  the 
earth. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Hold !  —  Po-sition  ! 

No  movement  is  given  for  this  tree,  but  the  po- 
sition may  be  repeated  several  times. 

If  the  children  do  not  know  this  tree,  tell  them  of 
it  and  show  them  a  picture. 
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(5)  The  evergreen  tree. 

Ready  —  a.  Arms  upward  stretch,  fingers  touch- 

ing over  head,  to  represent  the  pointed  top. 
Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Stretch  !  —  Po-sition  ! 

b.  Arms  downward-outward  at  sides  stretch, 
to  represent  slope  of  branches.  Note  slight 
upward  curve  at  end  of  branch,  —  good  wrist 
movement.  Branches  rise  and  fall  stiffly 
in  breeze. 


Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -    j  ^      J    -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(6)  The  palm. 

Standing  tall  and  straight. 

Ready  —  Arms    upward    raise,    fingers    stretched 

far  apart. 

Free  arm  movements. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Sway  !  —  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 
The  representation   of  the   falling   of  leaves   may  be 
reviewed  here.     (See  "Walk  through  the  Woods.") 

This  lesson  may  be  utilized  to  furnish  expression  work 
for  a  geography  lesson  and  turned  into  a  guessing  game, 
one  child  at  a  time  representing  a  tree  and  telling  in  what 
zone  or  country  it  grows,  the  others  guessing  what  tree 
it  is.  The  children  may  think  of  many  other  trees  which 
may  be  represented. 

This  expression  work  may  be  carried  into  the  regular 
geography  period  by  asking  the  children  to  represent 
instead  of  telling  the  kinds  of  trees  that  grow  in  the  coun- 
try they  are  studying. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANIMAL   LIFE 

ACCORDING  to  the  theory  of  evolution  and  racial  de- 
velopment, imitations  of  animal  movements  offer  funda- 
mental physical  activities  which  are  very  near  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  young  child.  Such  move- 
ments as  creeping,  walking  on  all  fours,  kicking,  jump- 
ing, grasping,  climbing,  develop  the  large  muscular 
masses  and  simple  coordinations  necessary  for  a  proper 
development  of  the  smaller  and  more  nicely  adjusted 
muscles  and  nerve  centers. 

Because  of  the  simple,  large,  fundamental  movements 
suggested  by  the  animal  imitations,  it  is  well  to  give  this 
series  early  in  the  year  and  to  the  younger  children. 

However,  if  accurate  and  characteristic  representations 
of  many  kinds  of  animals  are  wanted,  the  older  children 
will  have  to  be  called  upon,  as  the  primary  children  do 
not  make  the  fine  mental  distinctions  necessary  for  true 
representations,  nor  are  their  coordinations  developed 
sufficiently  to  reproduce  the  mental  pictures  accurately. 

The  following  exercises  give  opportunity  for  work  by 
separate  rows,  for  individual  representation,  and  for  con- 
siderable fun.  They  are  also  good  exercises  for  develop- 
ing the  dramatic  powers  of  the  child.  If  carefully 
handled  by  the  teacher,  the  sounds  of  the  farmyard 
might  also  be  imitated.  Avoid  any  suggestion  of  the 
grotesque.  Do  not  let  the  children  lose  their  dignity. 
With  the  older  children,  "Animals"  might  follow  "Trans- 
portation" by  choosing  first  such  animals  as  are  useful 
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to  man,  as  beasts  of  burden,  —  the  horse,  camel,  elephant. 
Or  again,  after  considering  the  locomotion  of  man,  it 
might  be  interesting  for  the  older  children  to  compare 
his  manner  of  walking  and  running  with  that  of  other 
animals,  — -  this  study  leading  through  the  whole  series, 
from  man  to  the  caterpillar  and  fish. 

LESSON  1.   FISHES,  POLLIWOGS,  FROGS 

The  fish  and  the  polliwog  offer  among  the  simplest, 
all-over  movements,  bending,  turning,  twisting  of  the 
large  trunk  muscles. 

Since  the  polliwogs    come  in  the  spring,  it  is  well  to 
take  this  group   up  at  that  time.     The  children  could 
watch  the  movements  of  the  polliwogs  and  fishes  in  the 
aquarium  before  attempting  to  represent  them. 
1.  Fishes. 

Ready  —  a.  Arms  held  directly  overhead,  fingers 
touching,  trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  chin  up 
and  out.  This  position  suggests  the  pointed 
body  of  the  fish. 

6.  Arms    held    at   sides,  hands  used   for    fins, 
trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  chin  up  and  out. 

(1)  Swimming. 

Running  directly  forward,  trunk  twisting  to  right 
and  left. 

(2)  Darting. 

Running  forward,  quick  twists  and  turns. 

(3)  Floating. 

Knee  sinking  and  stretching. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Swim !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

Supple,  rhythmic  motion. 
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2.  Polliwogs. 

Run  about  with  quick,  loose,  wiggly  movements, 
sudden  darts  combined  with  quiet  floating,  in 
imitation  of  the  polliwog  in  water. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Run  !  —  (free  work)  —  Po-sition  ! 

This  is  a  good  relaxing  exercise. 

3.  Frogs.     (Polliwogs  changed  into  frogs.) 

Ready  —  Deep  knee-bend,  weight  on  balls  of 
feet,  knees  apart,  trunk  forward  bend,  hands 
resting  on  floor  in  front,  palms  turned  in. 

Upward  and  forward  spring  into  air. 

Coming  back  to  "Ready." 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  — Jump  !  —  Jump !  —  Jump ! — etc. 
—  Po-sition ! 

Do  not  jump  more  than  six  times  in  succession. 

Have  long  pause  between  each  jump. 
See   that   children   jump   together   with   noiseless 
spring,  land  on  balls  of  feet,  come  down  on  the 
soft  mud. 
References.     For  Children: 

"  Merry    Little    Fishes  "  —  Blow's    "  Froebel's 

Mother  Play." 
"Mr.    Frog"  — Niedlinger's  "Small  Songs  for 

Small  Singers." 

Pictures :    The  teacher  is  especially  recommended  to 
the  Japanese  pictures  of  fishes. 

LESSON  2.   INSECTS 

The  caterpillar,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  cricket  come 
naturally  in  the  autumn;  the  bee  and  the  butterfly  in 
the  spring.  A  great  many  insects,  which  offer  good  imi- 
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tations,  can  easily  be  brought  into  the  classroom.  Let 
the  children  watch  the  movements  before  representing 
them  in  play. 

1.  Caterpillar. 

Ready  —  Hands  and  feet  on  the  floor. 

(1)  Crawl  on  all  fours,  with  slow,  sinuous  move- 
ment, stopping  at  intervals  to  lift  the  head  and 
body  by  straightening  the  arms.  Good  exer- 
cise to  strengthen  arm  muscles,  especially  if  the 
lifting  up  and  lowering  again  are  done  slowly. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Crawl !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

(£)  Spinning  the  cocoon. 

Lifting,  lowering,  and  turning  of  head. 

This  play  may  end  in  the  caterpillar's  winding 

himself  in  his  cocoon  and  going  to  sleep. 
Do  not  give  to  formal  command. 

2.  The  Spider. 

Ready  —  On  all  fours,  arms  and  legs  straight 
out,  slightly  spread. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Crawl !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

To  be  given  to  a  few  children  at  a  time,  if  given 

in  classroom. 

A  spider  race  in  the  gymnasium  makes  an  enjoy- 
able game. 

3.  The  Grasshopper. 

Ready  -  -  Deep  knee-bend,  until  hands  touch 
floor  in  front,  trunk  forward  bend,  not  a  squat- 
ting position,  keep  the  length  of  the  body. 

Leap  upward  and  forward. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  — Jump  !  —  Jump  !  —  Jump  !  —  Po- 
sition ! 


Tin-:  Fiux; 
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As  this  exercise  is  highly  energized,  do  not  give  many 
jumps  in  succession. 

4.  The  Cricket. 

Hopping  and  chirping. 

5.  Bees.1 

Ready  —  Arms  sideways  raise,  shoulder  high, 
elbows  bent,  thus  emphasizing  the  short  wings 
of  the  bee  compared  to  the  larger  wings  of  the 
butterfly. 

Make  rapid,  rhythmic  motion  with  arms,  combined 
with  short,  quick,  running  step,  and  thus  fly, 
buzzing,  about  field  and  meadow. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Fly  !  -  -  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

Add  head  downward  bend,  upward  raise,  at  in- 
tervals, pretending  to  sip  honey. 

6.  Butterflies.1 

Ready  —  Weight  forward  on  balls  of  the  feet 
exaggerated,  arms  upward  raise,  fingers  touch- 
ing lightly  over  head,  palms  turned  inward. 

Arms  downward  sink. 

Combine  with  elastic,  skipping  step,  to  give  light- 
ness; and  with  knee-bending  to  give  feeling  of 
floating  on  the  air. 

Order:     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Fly  !  -  -  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

This  exercise  may  be  begun  by  an  imitation  of  the  flap- 
ping of  the  wings  to  dry,  when  first  out  of  the  cocoon. 
Games.     A  Butterfly  Dance. 
A  Spider  Walk  or  March. 
An  Insect  Race. 

1  Any  running  exercise,  with   raised  arms,  increases   the  heart  action  and 
should,  for  that  reason,  be  given  with  discretion,  not  too  long  at  a  time. 
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Jteferences.     For  Teacher : 

A  good  book  on  nature  study,  such  as  Payne's 

"  One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Nature  Study." 
For  Children  :  "The  Caterpillar  "  —  Blow's  «  Froebel's 
Mother     Play."          "Butterflies  "  -  -  Blow's 
"Froebel's  Mother  Play." 

LESSON  3.   BIRDS 

Tn  the  fall,  the  subject  of  birds  principally  concerns 
itself  with  migration,  —  wild  ducks,  geese,  etc.,  according 
to  locality,  furnish  illustrative  material.  In  the  spring, 
the  return,  nesting,  and  care  of  the  young  offer  themes  for 
activities. 

The  flight  of  the  bird  affords  excellent  arm  movements. 
With  the  motion  centered  in  the  shoulders,  work  for  ease 
and  freedom.  When  the  arm  movement  is  well  estab- 
lished, rise  on  toes  as  arms  go  up,  sink  bending  knees,  as 
arms  come  down. 

When  the  children  have  gained  the  feeling  of  lightness, 
buoyancy,  and  freedom  suggested  by  bird  imitations,  they 
;are  ready  to  represent  the  characteristic  flight  of  different 
<birds.  Do  not  keep  the  class  too  long  on  the  preparatory 
movements,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  subject  will  be  lost. 
As  soon  as  the  children  do  the  wing  movements  well, 
add  running,  combining  the  two  rhythms. 

Material  for  illustration  should  be  drawn  from  the 
nature-study  work.  Ask  the  children  to  observe  the  flight 
.-and  characteristic  movements  of  different  kinds  of  birds 
;and  bring  you  facts.  Do  not  bring  stuffed  or  caged  birds 
•into  the  classroom.  We  want  the  child  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  free  life  of  the  bird. 

With  the  young  children  it  will  be  enough  to  get  the 
.simple  flying  movement,  the  feeling  of  lightness  and  free- 
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dom.  The  older  children  may  correlate  the  work  with 
nature  study,  history,  geography,  and  literature. 

In  connection  with  their  nature  work,  the  children 
could  make  a  comparative  study  of  wing  movements,  — 
what  bird,  or  groups  of  birds,  flutter,  sail,  soar,  flap  wings, 
etc.,  —  or  of  leg  movements, --what  birds  walk,  run, 
hop.  The  fact  that  birds  fill  themselves  with  air  before 
flying  makes  good  deep  breathing  a  matter  worth  re- 
membering. What  better  way  of  pointing  out  an  ana- 
tomical difference  than  to  have  a  child  try  to  bend  his 
knees  as  the  flamingo  does  ! 

After  the  individual  bird  exercises  are  well  developed, 
a  game  may  be  made  by  letting  the  entire  class  represent 
how  different  groups  of  birds  travel,  whether  scattered, 
bunched,  in  line,  or  with  a  leader. 

"The  Barnyard  Fowls"  may  be  taken  up  in  the  spring 
with  "The  Farmer"  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  birds,  or  the  series  may  follow  the  lessons  on 
;<  Water,"  connection  being  made  through  the  web-footed 
birds. 

Suggestive  Material 

a.  Flying  Birds. 

1.  Birds   of   Prey  :    vulture,  eagle,  falcon,  turkey- 
buzzard,  kite,  owl. 

Very  large  wing  movements,  sailing,  wheeling, 
tipping,  circling,  soaring.1 

Use  feet  for  grasping,  walking,  and  a  very  fine, 
springy  run. 

The  turkey-buzzard  rises  from  the  ground  with  a 
single  bound,  gives  a  few  flaps  of  the  wings,  and 
then  soars  or  sails. 

1  Soaring  =  with  wings  outspread,  but  without  moving  them,  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  perpendicularly  or  in  circles. 
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Imitations  of  the  owl  give  good  head  movements. 

2.  Perchers.     This  group  includes  most  of  the  com- 

mon singing  birds. 

Humming  bird,  —  flutters,  darts,  hovers,1  flies  in 
long  undulations;  seldom  uses  feet. 

Sparrow,  —  short,  rapid  flight  ;  waving,  zigzag 
course  ;  cuts  through  the  air  ;  imitates  the 
flight  of  many  other  birds  ;  hops,  chatters, 
scolds  (fussy  bird). 

Swallow,  —  sails,  skims,  darts,  wheels,  captures 
prey  in  air,  uses  wings  more  than  feet.  The 
swallow  plays  on  the  wing. 

Swift,  —  does  not  flap  wings  as  often  as  the  swal- 
low. 

Lark,  —  soars ;  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  and 
when  it  reaches  a  great  height  drops  headlong. 

Robin,  —  continuous  flapping  of  wings  in  short 
flights;  little,  quick  hops  and  runs,  head  up, 
quick  turns  from  side  to  side  (perky  bird) . 

Crow,  —  clumsy  flapping  of  wings,  alternate  flap- 
ping and  sailing  for  short  distances;  walks. 

Lyre-bird,  —  makes  great  leaps,  sometimes  even 
ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

3.  Climbers. 

Woodpecker,  —  gives  good  head-bending  move- 
ments, tapping. 

Cockatoo  and  parrot,  —  give  good  head-turning 
movements. 

4.  Stilt-birds  or  waders. 

These  birds  stalk  or  run  quickly  and  lightly  over 
water  plants,  heads  stretched  forward. 

1  Hovering  =  remaining  in  one  place  while  keeping  wings  in  motion. 
Characteristic  of  birds  which  take  their  food  on  the  wing,  darting  through 
the  air  or  diving  into  the  water. 
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Stork,  — the  finest  example  of  soaring  in  circles. 

Heron,  —  flies  slowly  but  very  gracefully,  with 
regular,  slow  flap  of  wings,  from  directly  ascend- 
ing flight,  sails  in  great  circles ;  walks  with  great 
dignity,  elegance,  and  majesty. 

Crane,  —  flies  with  long-sustained  movement  of 
wings  for  great  distances;  stands  on  one  leg, 
neck  back  on  shoulder. 

Flamingo,  —  draws  one  foot  up  slowly,  stretches 
wing  far  out,  waves  wing  slowly  once  or  twice 
and  folds  (good  balance  exercise). 

Ibis  of  Egypt,  —  flight,  lofty  and  strong ;  walk, 
deliberate  and  quiet. 

Lap-wing,  —  sails,  wheels,  tips,  circles,  skims. 

Sand-piper  and  plover,  —  dance  along  the  shore 

in  rhythm  with  the  wavelets. 
5.  Web-footed  Birds  or  Swimmers. 

Duck,  —  flies  with  great  velocity,  waddles,  swims. 

Goose,  —  strong,  rapid,  steady  flight ;  awkward 
on  foot. 

Swan,  —  when  about  to  fly,  runs  about  fifty 
yards  before  mounting;  awkward  on  land; 
swims  with  great  agility  and  grace. 

Sea-gull,  —  large,  graceful  wing  movements,  tip- 
ping, circling,  floating,  hovering,  poising,  skim- 
ming over  the  water,  characteristic  of  birds 
which  get  their  food  from  the  water;  walks. 

Snake-bird,  —  dives  without  leaving  a  ripple,  can 
stay  under  water  a  long  time.  Try  to  imi- 
tate neck  movements. 

Loon,  the  "prince  of  divers,"  -flies  for  great 
distance. 

Piebilled  grebe,  —  swims  under  water. 

Penguin,  —  uses  wings  as  paddles  under  water. 
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6.  Scratchers  or  Game  Birds. 

Pigeon,  —  graceful  wing  movement,  sails  for  short 

distances,  walks  "pigeon-toed." 
Chicken,  turkey,  peacock,  partridge,  quail,  grouse, 
and  pheasant,  —  drive  wings  with  great  veloc- 
ity but  do  not  fly  far  from  the  ground  nor  for 
great   distances;   walk,  run   rapidly   aided   by 
wings,  scratch  for  food. 
b.  Running  Birds. 

Ostrich,  emeu,  cassowary,  rhea,  kiwi-kiwi. 

These  birds  have  great  speed  of  foot,  strength 
of  limb,  do  not  fly,  but  use  wings  to  aid  in 
running. 

I.   The  Barnyard  Fowls 

1.  Chickens. 

(1)  Rooster,  flapping  both  wrings,  stretching  neck 
and  crowing. 

(2)  Stretching  wing  and  leg  on  same  side. 
Stretch  right  arm  and  leg,  toe  pointing  toward  the 

ground,  fingers  spread  apart  stretched  to  very 
finger  tips. 

(3)  Walking,  get  good  forward  position. 

(4)  Running,  head  stretched  forward  and  wings 
flapping  to  assist  in  rapid  movement. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  (Some  signal  to  start  work,  such  as 
"Run!"  "Walk!"  "Stretch!"  followed  by  free  work, 
one  row  at  a  time,  ending  exercise  with)  —  Po-sition  J 

(5)  Drinking. 

Head  downward  bend. 

Head  upward  stretch,  making  rapid  motion  of  jaw. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Heads    down  !  —  (hold)  —  Heads  up  !  - 
etc.  —  Po-sition ! 
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.  Pigeons. 

(1)  Walking. 

Ready  --  Toes  turned  in  ("  pigeon-toed 
bend  slightly,  arms  bent  for  wings. 


knees 


Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Walk  !  —  j  Re  *    !•  -  (around 
room)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(2)  Drinking,  pecking,  cooing  (same  order  as  (1)). 

(3)  Flying. 

Weight  forward  exaggerated. 
Large  rapid  movement  of  wings,  sailing  through 
air,  rapid  flapping  when  settling  on  ground. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Fly  !  —  (free  work   around   room)  - 
Po-sition  ! 

3.  Turkeys. 

(1)  Strutting,  gobbling,  and  looking  proud. 
Ready  —  Chin  drawn  in,  chest  up. 
Alternate,  high  knee  upward  bend. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Strut  !  —  j  Re  ,    [  —  (around 
room)  —  Po-sition  ! 

Try  to  get  the  forward  and  backward  motion  of 
body  with  bobbing  of  head,  as  the  turkey  does. 

(2)  Scratching,  pecking,  drinking. 

4.  Ducks. 

(1)  Waddling. 

Ready  —  Toes    turned   in,    knees    slightly   bend, 

arms  bent  for  wings. 
Walk,  swaying  from  side  to  side. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Position  !  —  Walk  !  —  |  R?  ,   J 
—  (around  room)  —  Po-sition  ! 
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(2)  Swimming. 

Ready  —  Slight  knee  bend,  toes  turned  in,  trunk 
erect,  head  and  chest  high,  using  hands  for  legs, 
ducking  or  diving  at  intervals. 

Arms  alternately  backward  swing,  in  imitation  of 
foot  movements,  fingers  spread  apart  on  back- 
ward strokes  to  represent  webfoot,  relaxing 
on  return. 

Order  :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Swim  !  -     Re  ,     [  —  (around 
room)  —  Po-sition ! 

References.     For  Teacher  : 

Chapman's  "  Birds  of  North  America." 
For  Children  :  "My  Pigeon   House  I'll  Open  Wide." 
—  Walker  and  Jenks'  "  Songs  and  Games  for 
Little   Ones." 
"Mr.   Duck  and    Mr.  Turkey."  — Niedlinger's 

"  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers." 
Pictures  :  Japanese  pictures. 

II.    Wild  Birds 
1.  Sparrow. 

(1)  Hopping. 

Ready  — •  Deep  knee-bending,  squatting  position, 
weight  on  balls  of  feet,  body  erect,  arms  folded 
at  sides  for  wings. 

Hop  with  short,  light,  springy  step. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready !  —  Hop  !  —  Hop  !  —  Hop  !  —  etc. 
—  Po-sition ! 

(2)  Flying. 

Ready  —  Weight  forward  on  balls  of  feet,  body 
lifted  upward,  head  and  chest  high. 
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Running  around  the  room,  with  short,  quick, 
light  step,  make  short,  rapid  arm  movements. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Fly !  —  (around  room,  free 
work)  —  Po-sition ! 

2.  Sea-gull. 

(1)  Walking. 

(2)  Flying. 

a.  Large,    graceful   movement   of   arms,    com- 
bined with  running. 

b.  Body  rising  and  sinking  in  rhythm  with  arm 
movement,  knee  bending  and  extending. 

c.  Sailing,  arms  held  quiet,  running  along  evenly 
and  noiselessly. 

d.  Tipping,  arms  held  quiet,  trunk  bending  to 
right  and   left.     Always  tip  when  changing 
direction. 

e.  Hovering,  poising,  staying  in  one  place  upon 
toes,    continue    arm    movement,    ending    by 
sudden  dive  into  water. 

Order :     Attention  !  —  Fly  !  —  (followed  by  free  work)  —  Po- 
sition ! 

3.  Crow. 

(1)  Walking,  slight  turning   of  body   with   each 
step. 

(2)  Flying,   alternate  flapping  and  sailing.      Let 
children  really  make  flapping  noise  by  striking 
sides,  but  the  sailing  must  be  quiet. 

This  movement  lends  itself  to  music  and  many 
rhythmic  variations.  For  instance,  standing  in 
place : 

a.  Flap  wings  four  counts;  sail,  hold  four  counts. 

b.  Repeat  above,    rising  on  toes  and  sinking, 
bend  knees,  in  rhythm. 
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c.  Flap  wings  four  counts,  sail  four  counts,  tip 
to  right  and  hold  four  counts,  tip  to  left  and 
hold  four  counts. 

d.  Tip  to  right  and  turn  to  right,  holding  four 
counts. 

Repeat,  tipping  and  turning  to  left. 

It  is  well  to  use  this  exercise  because  of  its 
controlled  action,  all  other  bird  activities 
being  more  free.  Although  not  a  strict 
imitation,  it  is  an  adaptation  which  gives 
good  movements  and  great  enjoyment  to 
the  children. 

4.  Duck,  Goose,  Swan. 

(1)  Walking. 

(2)  Swimming. 

(3)  Flying. 

5.  Stork. 

(1)  Stalking. 

Ready  —  Arms  bent  at  sides,  chin  drawn  in. 

Alternate  high  knee-bending. 


Order:  Attention!—  Ready  !—  Walk!-  -(around 

room)  —  Po-sition! 

(2)  Flying,  large,  strong  swoop  of  wings. 

Order  :    Attention!  —  Ready  I  —  Fly  !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition! 

6.  Eagle. 

(1)  Walking,  springy  hop  from  foot  to  foot. 

(2)  Flying. 

Ready  —  Weight    forward,     upward    stretch    of 

whole  body. 
Swooping    movement    of    arms    almost    touching 

hands  in  front,  bringing  down  obliquely  in  back. 
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Combine  with  knee-bending  and  rising  on  toes  ta 

give  idea  of  large  movements. 
After    flight    is    started,    the    eagle    sails,    soars, 

circles,  tips,  etc. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Fly !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition! 

Imitations  of  young  birds  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
or  peering  out  of  their  nests  at  the  ground,  give 
good  exercises  in  head  bending  and  twisting. 
Caution.  Any  running  exercise,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  raising  of  arms,  increases  the  heart  action> 
and  should,  therefore,  be  given  with  discretion. 

This  work  may  also  be  correlated  with  geography,  his- 
tory, or  literature.  The  children  could  classify  animals 
according  to  their  zones  or  countries,  or  represent  the 
characteristic  movements  of  the  animals  mentioned  in 
such  a  poem  as  "Hiawatha." 

LESSON  4.   FOUR-FOOTED  BEASTS 
I.   Domestic  Animals 

1.  Dog  and  Cat. 

(1)  Stretching. 
Ready  —  On  all  fours. 
Stretch  one  leg  at  a  time. 
Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Right  arm  !  —  Stretch  !  — 
Po-sition! 

Repeat  for  each  arm  and  leg  several  times. 
The  stretching  of  the  arms  and  fingers  may  be 
used  by  themselves,  while  sitting,  as  rest  exer- 
cises during  the  day.  The  stretching  of  the 
fingers  energizes  the  arm  to  the  very  finger  tips, 
and  redistributes  the  circulation. 
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(2)  Walking. 

Ready  —  On  all  fours. 

Imitate   the   slow,   sinuous    walking  of   cat   and 
dog. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  — Walk !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition! 

(3)  Running. 

Order :    Attention!  —  Ready  !  —  Run !  —  (free  work)  —  Po- 
sition! 

2.  Cow. 

(1)  Walking. 

Ready  —  On  all  fours. 

Slow  and  swinging  movement. 

(2)  Tossing  of  head,  stretching  neck,  mooing. 

3.  Horse. 

Ready  —  For   correct   representation    of   spirited 

horse,  the  upright  position  is  necessary. 
(1)  Walking,  high-stepping,  pawing. 
When  pawing,  stand  in  place,  paw  several  times 
with  one  foot,   lifting  knee  high,  keeping  toe 
pointed  toward  ground,  and  maintaining  a  good 
poise  of  body. 

Free  imitations,  by  rows  or  individuals,  of  pranc- 
ing, dancing,  cantering,  trotting,  galloping,  run- 
ning, bucking,  hurdling,  may  be  added  here. 
Contrast  positions  of  heads :    cow,  head  hanging 

down;  horse,  head  held  high. 

Games.     A  Barnyard  Procession.     Individual  children 
or  groups  of  children  representing  different  animals. 
The  House  that  Jack  Built :  Dramatization. 
The  Rough  Riders.     Such  a  play  suggests  bucking  and 
galloping  horses,  and   lassoing   movements   of  the  cow- 
boy, and  is  full  of  large,  free  activities. 
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In  the  spring  the  children  might  imitate  the  young  ani- 
mals,—  calf,  colt,  lambkin,  duckling,  chick,  kitten,  puppy, 
and  rabbit  offer  good  jumping  exercises. 

This  theme  also  offers  possibilities  for  a  good  guessing 
game.  Let  several  children  represent  different  animals, 
and  the  other  children  guess  what  animal  is  being  repre- 
sented. 

"The  Farmyard  "—Blow's  "Froebel's  Mother  Play." 

"  Susie's  Dream  "  -"  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories." 

II.    Wild  Animals 

It  will  be  well  if  the  children  can  actually  see  the 
animals  they  study  before  they  try  to  represent  their 
movements.  Draw  the  children's  attention  to  the 
strength,  grace,  and  ease  of  movement.  The  great,  free 
swing  of  the  polar  bear,  the  flying  bounds  of  the  kangaroo, 
give  the  child  an  idea  of  physical  strength  well  directed, 
not  to  be  gained  from  mere  pictures  of  these  animals. 

Here,  again,  the  children  are  led  to  make  accurate 
observations  before  trying  to  reproduce  the  activity,  and 
the  power  to  give  a  truthful,  representation  strengthens, 
as  well  as  tests,  the  mental  grasp  of  the  subject. 

The  children's  wish  to  imitate  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  finest  animals,  unconsciously  develops  ideals  of 
physical  strength  and  perfection. 

1.  Squirrel. 

Imitations  of  the  squirrel  might  be  introduced  in 
the  fall,  or  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
"Hiawatha." 

2.  Monkey.     (May  be  used    at  discretion  of  teacher.) 

Gives  opportunity  for  humor. 
Offers  excellent  climbing  and  swinging  possibili- 
ties in  the  gymnasium. 
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Nimble  movements  may  be  gained  by  letting  the 
children  jump  lightly  from  one  scrap  of  paper 
to  another,  placed  on  the  floor.  If  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  skill  of  the  activity,  the  chil- 
dren will  maintain  dignity  and  order. 

3.  Kangaroo. 

Ready  —  Deep  crouch,  hands  limp,  fingers  touch- 
ing floor  lightly  in  front. 

Take  extensive  and  successive  leaps,  fingers 
touching  floor  between  leaps. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Spring  !  —  etc.  —  Po— sition ! 

Do  not  take  more  than  four  leaps  at  a  time. 
Land  softly  on  balls  of  feet,  crouching  for  an- 
other leap. 

4.  Bear. 

(1)  Moving  clumsily  on  all  fours. 

(2)  Raise  body   to   erect  position,   walking  with 
lumbering   gait,  knees    slightly  bent,  forepaws 
hanging  loosely,  arms  bent  at  elbows  and  held 
close  to  body. 

(3)  Dancing  bear,  —  center  motion  in  knees,  toes 
slightly  in. 

5.  Tiger. 

(1)  Walking. 

Ready  —  On  all  fours. 
Slow,  cat-like,  sinuous  tread. 

(2)  Rhythmic  swaying  of  body  from  side  to  side. 
Ready  —  Forward  bending  of  trunk  from  waist, 

arms  hanging  loosely. 
Rising  and  sinking  of  trunk. 

Order:    Attention  I—  Ready !—  Sway  !- 
Po-sition ! 
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Work    for    good    position.     The    slow,    sinuous 
walking  movement  is  an  excellent  exercise  to 
strengthen  arms  and  assist  in  coordinations. 
6.  Elephant. 

Ready  -  -  Trunk  forward  bend,  relaxed  from 
waist,  one  arm  held  loosely  against  head  to 
represent  the  trunk. 

(1)  Standing  still,  sway  from  side  to  side,  trunk 
rising  and  sinking  in  rhythm. 

(£)  Walking,  with  slow,  soft,  heavy  strides,  trunk 
rising  and  sinking  with  each  step. 

Order :  Attention !  —  Ready ! — Walk !  —  j  Re  ,         -  (around 
room)  —  Po-sition! 

Get    sense    of   weight   and    dragging   movement, 

when  lifting  feet. 
Games.    Circus  Parade.    Individual  children,  or  groups 
of    children,    representing    different    kinds    of    animals. 
Could   be  made   guessing  game. 

A  Trip  to  the  Zoo.  Representation  of  animals  seen 
on  an  actual  trip  to  the  Zoo. 

Noah's  Ark  Game.  Two  children  form  door  to  ark 
by  facing  each  other  and  joining  hands,  —  arms  arched. 
Two  by  two,  the  children  representing  different  kinds  of 
animals,  go  through  door,  class  guessing  what  animal  is 
being  imitated. 

References.     For  Children: 

Rudyard    Kipling's        "The     Jungle    Books." 
Ernest    Thompson-Seton's    "Wild    Animals    I 

have  Known." 

The  Barye  casts  of  the  "Tiger,"and  "Lion," 
and  "Bear." 
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The  peculiar  mental  value,  then,  of  the  industry  group 
is  to  train  the  mind  of  the  child  to  trace  a  thing,  link  by 
link,  back  to  its  original  source,  to  make  connections,  to 
see  relations,  to  realize  the  inter-dependence  of  men  and 
the  importance  of  mutual  helpfulness.  From  the  physi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  activities  of  the  great,  universal 
industries  of  man  are  full  of  large,  vigorous,  muscular 
activities  and  mental  coordinations  which  readily  lend 
themselves  to  correct  imitations  in  the  schoolroom  or 
gymnasium.  Vigor  is  combined  with  skill  and  a  uni- 
versal and  wholesome  interest  with  both.  Energetic 
activity  is  the  underlying  spirit  of  these  games. 

For  the  younger  children,  to  whom  the  simple  activities 
merely  should  be  given,  the  "Fairy"  theme  suggests  an 
attractive  method  of  approach.  The  gnomes  appear  as 
miners,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters;  the  brownies  per- 
form all  the  activities  of  the  busy  housewife  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  silence  and 
industry  given  by  these  mysterious  creatures  which  is 
at  once  delightful  to  the  children,  gratifying  to  the 
teacher,  and  effective  in  its  results. 


I.  FOOD 

THE  sequence  "From  Nature  to  Use"  is  illustrated 
here  by  tracing  "Food"  from  the  field  to  the  table.  The 
"Farmer"  takes  the  first  step  in  the  early  spring  with  his 
plowing  and  planting.  Then  follows  the  various  stages 
of  growth.  This,  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by  the  reaping  and 
threshing.  Then  the  miller  does  his  share  in  the  process, 
and  finally,  the  housewife,  or  the  baker,  mixes,  stirs,  and 
cooks,  and  the  sequence  is  complete. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  FARMER 

THE  farmer  offers  great  possibilities  for  practical  work 
in  nature  study.  If  the  children  are  old  enough  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  proper  time  and  condition  for  planting  oats, 
peas,  beans,  and  barley,  see  that  they  recognize  those  con- 
ditions and  that  time  in  their  representative  play.  Ask 
them  what  time  of  year  the  corn  is  planted,  or  hay  cut; 
when  the  farmer  does  his  reaping,  binding,  shocking, 
threshing;  when  he  digs  his  potatoes,  or  gathers  in  his 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  get  the  movements  and 
positions  correctly.  It  will  usually  be  possible  to  take  a 
spade,  hoe,  rake,  pitchfork,  or  ladder  into  the  school- 
room to  illustrate  the  movement,  or  even  to  let  the  chil- 
dren experience  the  activity  with  the  apparatus  before 
imitating  it  without.  lit  the  gymnasium  the  wands  might 
be  utilized  throughout  this  series.  It  is  well  to  have  some 
such  simple  object  in  hand  when  possible. 
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The  "Farmer"  activities  lend  themselves  easily  to 
logical  sequences.  The  fall  activities  follow  the  repre- 
sentation of  grains,  grasses,  and  corn,  the  "Miller"  fol- 
lows the  "Harvest,"  and  the  whole  series  finds  a  fitting 
climax  in  the  "  Harvest  Festival." 

If  the  "Visit  to  the  Farm"  is  used  as  an  introductory 
lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  work  of 
the  "  Farmer  "  may  follow  directly. 

The  "Animal"  series  might  follow  "In  the  Pasture" 
or  the  "Bird"  series  the  "Barnyard  Fowls." 

Again,  the  idea  of  transportation  might  grow  out  of  a 
talk  on  the  methods  employed  by  the  farmer  for  carry- 
ing his  produce  to  market. 

The  agricultural  activities,  representing  the  indus- 
tries of  different  countries,  or  parts  of  our  own  country, 
may  be  worked  out  in  a  similar  way  in  connection  with 
the  geography  or  history  work:  the  coffee,  tea,  and  rice- 
raising  of  the  tropics;  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and 
making  it  into  sugar;  the  maple  sugar  industry  of  the 
north. 

LESSON  1.   PLOWING  AND  PLANTING  THE  FIELD 

1.  Plowing. 

Ready  —  (1)  Arms  forward  raise,  fingers  touch- 
ing to  represent  plowshare. 

Strong   pushing   movement,   walking   forward   in 

;'    straight  line. 

(2)  Arms  forward  raise,  as  if  holding  handle  of 
plow,  driving  and  guiding  horse. 

Walk  forward,  making  straight  furrow,  turning 
plow  over  at  end  of  furrow. 

Order :    Attention!  —  Ready!  —  Plow!  —  (around  room)  — 
Position! 
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2.  Sowing  Grain. 

With  bag  of  grain  tied  around  waist  or  swung 

over  shoulder. 

Ready  -  -  Holding  bag  open  with  left  hand. 
Right  hand  take  grain  and  spread  it  broadcast, 

with  large,  free  swing  of  arm,  walking  forward 

in  rhythm  with  movement. 

Order :    Attention!  —  Ready!  -    j  r>W1j!S  f  —  (around  room) 
—  Po-sition! 

Indicate  the  broad  sweep  of  the  arm  movement  by 
prolonging  and  accenting  the  word  "Swing." 

3.  Making  the  Hills. 

4.  Planting  the  Corn. 

Corn  may  be  carried  in  bag  tied  around  the  waist 
or  in  bucket  held  in  left  hand. 

Ready  -  -  Holding  bag  or  basket  in  left  hand. 

Right  hand  take  kernels  out  of  bag  or  bucket. 

Trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  reaching  out  and 
dropping  kernels. 

Take  one  step  forward  to  next  hill,  slow  swing- 
ing of  leg  from  hip,  weight  on  ball  of  foot, 
repeat  the  dropping. 


Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready  ! 
—  Po-sition ! 


Take] 

Drop 

Step 


—  (around  room) 


Keep  straight  rows. 
Games.    "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell."    (Adapted.)— New- 
ton's  "Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 
Use  words:    "The  farmer  plows  his  field." 

"The  farmer  sows  his  seed,"  etc. 
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LESSON  2.    MAKING  THE  GARDEN 

This  game  may  be  used  with  the  "Farmer"  series,  the 
planting  of  the  early  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  peas, 
beets,  radishes,  etc.,  or  simply  as  a  flower  garden   game 
in  the  spring. 
1.  Spading. 

Ready  -  -  Left  hand  held  as  if  grasping  handle, 

right  hand  farther  down  as  if  supporting  handle, 

right  knee  upward  bend  as  if  foot  were  resting 

on  the  top  of  the  spade. 

Right  knee  extend,  arms  downward  stretch,  trunk 

forward  bend,  pushing  spade  into  the  ground. 
Trunk  erect,  arms  to  right  fling  as  if  tossing  dirt, 
trunk  to  right  twist. 

Down 


Order:    Attention!  —  Ready  !- 


Up 

Toss 

Front 


-  (8)  --Po-sition! 


Do  not  let  the  children  stamp  as  they  come  down. 
Remind  them  that  the  shovel  would  not  make  a 
noise  when  going  into  the  soft  earth. 

2.  Hoeing. 

Breaking  up  the  large  lumps  after  spading. 
Ready  —  One  foot  advance,  arms  outward  stretch, 

trunk  forward  (or  right  or  left)  bend. 
Chopping  movements  of  forearm. 

Order :     Attention!  —  Ready!  —  Hoe !  —  (8)  —  Po-sition! 

3.  Raking. 

Ready  —  Same  as  2. 

Extending  arms,  sway  forward  and  backward, 
changing  weight  from  foot  to  foot. 

Repeat  with  trunk  to  right  (or  left)  twist,  sway- 
ing forward  to  right  (or  left). 


RAKING 


THE    FAHMF.K 
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Order:     Attention!  —Ready!  - 


(8)  —  Po-sition! 


4.  Picking  and  throwing  Stones  out  of  Garden. 

Stoop  to  get  stone  :  trunk  forward  (or  to  right  or 
left)  bend,  with  or  without  knee-bending. 

Stand  erect. 

Throw  with  right  (or  left)  hand,  repeating  equal 
number  of  times  writh  each  hand. 

Stoop 

Order:     Attention!  -         tand          -  (8)  -  -  Po-sition! 

[Throw  j 

Get  good  stretch  and  balance  exercises  out  of  the 

throwing. 
Repeat  exercise,  taking  deep  knee-bending  (squat- 

ting), for  balance  work. 

5.  Raking  up  Stones  and  carrying  them  to  Dump  Heap 
in  Wheelbarrow. 

6.  Making  Furrow  for  Seeds. 

Ready  -  -  Trunk  forward  bend  from  waist,  pre- 

tending to  hold  stick  in  hand. 
Swing  arm  in  front  of  body,  from  right  to  left, 
pretending  to  make  a  furrow. 

Order  :     Attention!  -  -  Ready!  —  Swing  arm  !  —  j    "  ? 
(8)  —  Po-sition! 

7.  Planting  Seeds. 

(1)  Balance  exercise. 

Ready  —  Squatting,  weight  on  balls  of  feet. 

Holding  this  position,  pretend  to  lay  seeds  in  furrow. 

Order:    Attention  !  —  Ready!  --  Plant  seeds!  —  One!  etc.  to 
Eight  !  —  Po-sition  ! 

Planting  one  seed  at  each  count. 
2    Trunk  exercise. 
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Ready  —  Arm  bent  at  elbow  as  if  holding  seeds  in 

hand. 
Trunk  forward-downward  bend,  putting  seed  in 

furrow. 

Order  :    Attention  !  -  -  Ready!  —  Plant  seeds  !  -     I  ^P       i 

(8)  —  Po-sition  ! 
(3)  Leg  exercise. 

Stoop  to  put  each  seed  in  furrow,  returning  to 
position. 

Order  :     Attention  !  —  Planting  seeds  !  -    !^wn  }     -  (8)  - 

Po-sition! 

8.  Covering  Seeds  with  Earth. 
Ready  —  Kneel  or  stoop. 

With  large,    sweeping   movement   of   right,   then 
left,  arm  pretend  to  cover  the  seeds. 


Order  :     Attention  I  —  Ready  !  —  Swing  !  -  -  (8)  - 


Po-sition  ! 

Make  movement  just  above  the  floor,  to  avoid 

soiling  the  fingers. 
9.  Watering  the  Seeds. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  holding  water- 

ing can  in  one  hand. 

Swing  arm  front  and  back,  swaying  from  foot  to 
foot  in  rhythm  with  the  movement. 

Order:     Attention!  —  Ready!—  Swing!  -    [g^j    -(8)- 

Po-sition! 

See  that  children  do  these  exercises  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually working  in  the  garden.  If  possible,  let  the  chil- 
dren make  a  real  garden  out  of  doors. 

Game.  "Garden  Game  "  —  Hofer's  "  Children's  Sing- 
ing Games." 
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LESSON  3.  HAYING 

1.  Cutting  Grass  with  Scythe. 

Ready  —  Left  foot  forward  place,  hands  holding 
handles  of  scythe,  arms  held  to  right  and  backr 
trunk  slightly  to  right  twist. 

Bring  arms  with  a  sweeping  motion  to  the  front 
and  around  to  the  left  side,  trunk  slightly  for- 
ward-downward bend  and  to  left  twist,  bending 
left  knee,  slightly,  at  each  step,  to  give  a  gooi 
downward  swoop.  Cut  close  to  the  ground. 

(Back  ) 
Order:    Attention!  —  Ready! —  jp        j-  —  (around   the 

room)  — Po-sition! 

Good  practice  in  opposition  rhythm,  arms  right 
and  left,  trunk  up  and  down. 

2.  Raking  the  Grass. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward 
reach,  as  if  holding  handle  of  rake,  chest  up. 

Swing  forward  and  backward,  changing  weight 
from  foot  to  foot,  extending  and  bending  arms 
in  rhythm  with  movement. 


Order:     Attention  !  —  Ready!  —  Rake!  "  —(8)  — 

Po-sition! 

Repeat,  swinging  front  and  back,  with  trunk  ta 
right  or  left  twist  position. 

The  farmer  usually  begins  on  the  right  side  of 
the  field  and  rakes  the  grass  into  windrows, 
stepping  slowly  toward  the  left.  Class  could 
imitate  this  movement  by  working  in  horizon- 
tal rows. 
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3.  Raking  Hay  into  Haycocks. 

Same  exercise  as  2,  changing  the  position  of  rake 
with  each  movement,  and  thus  giving  continuous 
trunk  twisting. 

4.  Pitching  Hay. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  trunk  erect, 
head  and  chest  high,  both  hands  forward  reach 
as  if  holding  pitchfork. 

Swing  forward  and  downward,  as  if  getting  grass 
on  the  fork,  bending  knees  slightly  to  get  a  good 
purchase. 

Trunk  upward  raise,  balancing  grass  on  fork,  head 
to  right  twist,  aiming  at  wagon. 

Arms  to  right  fling,  trunk  to  right  twist,  head  up- 
ward stretch,  tossing  grass  on  to  wagon. 

Downl 


Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready !  - 


Up        —  (8)—  Po-sition! 


Toss    J 

5.  Riding  Home  on  Hay  Wagon. 

Ready  —  Good  standing  position. 
Imitate  the  springing  of  the  hay  by  teetering  up 
and  down,  —  springy  movement  in  knees. 

Spring 


Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready !  — 


Bounce 


—  (8)— Po-sition! 


Bounce 

6.  Tossing  Hay  from  Wagon  into  Loft. 

Same  movements  as  tossing  hay  into  wagons, 
combined  with  high  knee-bending  movements 
at  intervals,  pretending  to  tread  or  wade  over 
hay  to  another  part  of  wagon. 

7.  Jumping  off  of  Wagon  and  walking  into  House. 

The  seats  may  be  used  for  the  "wagon"  work,  thus 
offering  good  balance  exercise. 


CUTTING  GRASS  WITH  SCYTHE 


—  THE    FARMER 
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LESSON  4.    GATHERING  FRUIT 
(See  p.  13.) 

LESSON  5.   REAPING  THE  GRAIN 

1.  Representation  of  Fields  of  Grain.     (See  p.  37.) 

2.  Cradling  of  Grain. 

Same  movements  as  in  scythe  exercise  with  a  for- 
ward jerk  of  arms  added  when  they  have 
reached  the  full  extent  of  the  swing.  This 
movement  is  to  relieve  the  cradle  of  the 
grain  and  lay  it  in  a  straight  swath,  which  is 
called  a  "gavel." 

[Back   1 
Order:      Attention!  --Ready! —  jSwingi  —  (around  the 

room)  —  Po-sition  !  ^erk 

3.  Cutting  Grain  with  Sickle. 

Ready  --Bending  forward  from  hips,  right  hand 
holding  sickle,  left  hand  grasping  bunch  of 
grain  or  grass. 

Give  quick  stroke  of  right  arm,  with  wrist  move- 
ment. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready!  —  Cut  !  —  Cut  !  —  Cut !  — 
Position  ! 

Step  forward  slowly  between  each  command  "  Cut." 

4.  Raking. 

5.  Binding  into  Sheaves. 

6.  Pitching  into  Wagon. 

7.  Pitching  out  of  Wagon. 

8.  Threshing  with  Flail. 

Ready  -  -  Left  foot  forward  place,  toe  raised,  arms 
held  as  if  grasping  flail. 
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Swing  arms  upward  over  head  and  downward, 
bending  trunk  forward  on  downward  stroke, 
and  letting  toe  of  left  foot  come  down  to  make 
sound  of  flail  striking  floor. 


Order  :    Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Thresh  !  -    [  j^wn  j     -  (8) 
—  Po-sition! 

Keep   movement   well   poised   in   hips    to   avoid 
bending  back  at  waist. 

9.  Lifting  Straw  on  Pitchfork  and  shaking  to  separate 
Straw  from  Wheat,  finally  tossing  Straw  aside. 

10.  Winnowing. 

(1)  In  sieve. 

Shaking,  turning,  tossing  wheat  in  sieve  to 
separate  wheat  from  chaff. 

(2)  In  hand  mill. 
Shoveling  wheat  into  hopper. 
Turning  the  crank  of  the  mill. 

This  exercise  keeps  two  people  busy,  one  to 
shovel,  the  other  to  turn,  and  may  consequently 
be  given  in  opposite  rows. 

11.  Shoveling  the  Grain  into  Sacks  or  Bins,  to  take  to 
Mill  or  store  away  for  Winter  Use. 

LESSON  6.   HARVESTING  THE  CORN 

1.  Represent  Field  of  Corn. 

2.  Going  through  Field,  cutting  Stalks  with  sharp  Knife, 
holding  the  Stalks  in  left  Arm. 

Arm   and   trunk   movements,  with   slow  walking 

step. 
This  is  usually  done  in  October. 

3.  Shocking  the  Corn,  to  let  it  stand  to  dry. 
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4.  Opening  the  Shocks. 

This  is  done  any  time  from  November  to 
spring. 

5.  Husking  the  Corn. 

Tearing  open  the  husks,  breaking  off  the  ears  and 
tossing  them  into  piles  or  baskets  or  a  wagon. 

6.  Shelling. 

7.  Storing  Away. 

A  Southern  corn  husking  with  the  games  and  pop- 
corn party  might  be  worked  up  as  a  climax  to 
this  series. 

LESSON  7.   MAPLE  SUGAR  SEQUENCE 

1.  Walking  through  Snow   and  Slush,  carrying  Tools,. 
Buckets,  etc. 

%.  Boring  or  "tapping"  Trees. 

3.  Driving  S picket,  placing  Trough  or  Bucket. 

4.  Drinking  Sap. 

5.  Carrying  Buckets  to  Kettle. 

6.  Making  the  Sugar. 

Straining,  pouring  into  kettle. 

Boiling. 

Stirring. 

Skimming. 

Pouring  into  pans,  cooling. 

7.  "  Sugaring -off  "  and  eating  "Wax"  on  Snow. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   MILLER 

SEE  that  the  children  have  correct  pictures  in  their 
minds  before  beginning  this  work  ;  distinguish  between 
windmill,  water  mill,  water  wheel,  and  millstone. 

1.  The  Primitive  Mortar.     (See  p.  205.) 

2.  Representation  of  the  Millstone. 

Ready  -  -  Four  children  represent  stone  by  grasp- 
ing wrists  of  right  hand  of  person  immediately 
in  front,  making  firm  center. 

Walk  around,  gradually  increasing  speed  to 
run. 

Repeat,  turning  to  left,  grasping  left  wrist. 

Order :     Attention  !  -  -  Ready  !  -  -  Turn !  -  -  (free  work)  — 
Po-sition ! 

Do  not  let  children  go  in  one  direction  long  enough 
to  get  dizzy. 

Always  repeat  exercise  going  other  way. 

With  four  children  as  center,  repeat  with  eight, 
twelve,  or  sixteen  children,  to  make  stone  larger, 
keeping  the  lines  of  children  straight.  Let  chil- 
dren pull  outward  slightly,  to  keep  center  firm 
and  line  straight. 

When  the  wheel  is  large  enough,  let  go  of  hands  at 
the  center  and  lines  fall  back  to  form  circle,  then 
right  or  left  face,  and  march  around  in  circle, 
representing  the  circumference  of  wheel  instead 
of  spokes. 
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3.  Representation  of  Windmill. 

(1)  One  child. 

Ready  --  Feet  slightly  apart  place,  stand  straight, 

firm. 
Arm  rotation  from  shoulder  to  represent  the  wheel 

Not  too  rapidly. 

Order :      Attention !  —  Ready!  —  Round!  and  Round !  —  etc. 
—  Po— sition ! 

Slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  faster,  slowly,  half. 
Energizing  exercise. 

(2)  Two  children. 

Ready  —  Standing  back  to  back. 
Opposition   arm   movement,  raising   arms,  alter- 
nately, upward  and  outward. 

(3)  Entire  class,  two  by  two. 
Ready  —  Alternate  rows  about  face. 
Position  —  step  backward. 

Order :    Attention  !  —  Ready !  —  Arms !  -     [  ^      j  —  (8)  — 
Po— sition ! 

Class  step  to  position. 

Demonstrate  with  two  children  at  first,  then  two 
rows,  then  class. 

4.  Representation  of  the  Water  Wheel. 

(1)  Same  as  3  (1),  but  slower  ;    heavy,  lumbering 
movements. 

(2)  Hands  revolving  around  each  other  describ- 
ing large  circles. 

5.  Representation  of  the  Farmer's  Hand  Mill. 

Turning  the  crank. 

Games.  Representation  of  stream  winding  through  the 
meadows,  widening  into  pond,  dashing  over  wheel,  run- 
ning quietly  on  again  through  the  meadow. 
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]Mill  Sequence.  Hauling  of  grain  to  mill,  unloading 
sacks,  shelling  corn,  carrying  sacks  on  back,  emptying 
into  hopper,  shoveling  grain,  filling  flour  sacks,  weighing, 
measuring,  buying,  selling. 

Bag  of  Barley  Meal.  One  child  hooks  hands  securely 
under  knees,  two  children  take  hold  of  his  arms  and  swing 
him  to  and  fro.  Choose  small  child  for  sack,  strong  chil- 
dren to  do  the  swinging. 

Folk  Game.  "  Jolly  is  the  Miller  "—Newton's  "  Graded 
Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 

Trace  the  development  of  milling,  from  the  stone  or 
wooden  pestle  and  mortar  to  the  modern  mill. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   BAKER,    OR   THE   PREPARATION    OF    FOOD    IN  THE 

HOME 

THIS  lesson  may  be  put  in  here  to  complete  the  "Food" 
sequence,  "From  Nature  to  Use."  For  activities,  see 
"The  Work  of  the  Home,"  p.  96. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  RAW  MATERIAL 

THE  revival  of  spinning,  weaving,  basketry,  and  others 
of  the  primitive  industries,  gives  opportunity  for  many 
interesting  trade  and  industrial  plays.  In  connection 
with  the  spinning  and  weaving  stories,  talks  on  the  original 
spinners,  —  the  spider  and  the  caterpillar,  —  the  origin  of 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  linen  will  be  helpful. 

The  making  of  textiles  may  also  be  approached  from  the 
point  of  development.  The  children  could  begin  the 
work  in  connection  with  their  domestic  arts,  with  simple 
twisting,  knotting,  tieing,  braiding,  -  -  these  being  fol- 
lowed by  weaving,  spinning,  and  sewing. 

Again,  the  making  of  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  and  silk 
stuffs,  might  each  be  followed  through  its  several  processes. 
Leather  and  fur  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
(See  "Primitive"  series,  p.  198.)  It  will  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  one  process  which 
she  intends  to  work  out  with  her  class.  Any  encyclo- 
pedia gives  a  somewhat  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  cul- 
ture and  preparation  of  any  article  which  the  teacher  may 
wish  to  study. 

LESSON  1.   LINEN 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Ground. 
%.  Sowing  the  Seed. 

3.  Representing  the  Toll,  Straight  Stalks  of  Hemp  and 
Flax. 
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4.  Pulling    Stalks  up   from  the   Roots    by  Hand  and 
gathering  into  Bundles.     (Gives  excellent  trunk  and  arm 
work.) 

5.  Rippling,  -  -  Tearing  off  the  Balls  by  pulling  Stalks 
through  a  Series  of  Iron  Teeth.     (Good  arm  and  trunk 
work.) 

6.  Retting  or  rotting,  —  Steeping  in  Water  to  separate 
Fiber.     (Represent  the  method  of  putting  into  and  tak- 
ing out  of  water.) 

7.  Spreading  out  on  the  Grass. 

8.  Breaking,  —  Striking  by  a  Flat  Blade. 

9.  Scutching,  and  final  Preparation  for  spinning. 

LESSON  2.    COTTON 

1.  Destroying  Old  Shrubs. 

%.  Preparing  Ground  for  plowing,  etc. 

3.  Sowing  or  planting  Seed. 

4.  Picking  Cotton    into    Baskets.      (Walking    up    and 
down  aisles.) 

5.  Carrying  Baskets  Home  on  Heads. 

6.  Spreading  Cotton  out  to  dry. 

7.  Picking  Seeds.     (Too  nervous  to  use  as  a  long  exer- 
cise.) 

8.  Carding  Cotton,  and  preparing  it  for  the  spinning. 

9.  The   Stevedores,    loading   and   storing  Bales   in  the 

Ships.     (Offers  pulley  movements.     See  p.  95.) 
/ 

LESSON  3.    WOOL 

1.  Herding  Sheep.     (See  p.  199.) 

2.  Shearing  Sheep. 

3.  Picking  and  washing  Wool. 

4.  Carding  Wool  and  preparing  it  for  the  spinning. 

5.  Making  the  Curls  and  Laps,  etc. 
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LESSON  4.   SILK 

1.  Represent  the  Moth. 
%.  Represent  the  Worm. 

3.  Imitate    the    spinning    of  the    Cocoon.      (Excellent 
head  movements.) 

4.  Represent  the  Mulberry  Tree. 

5.  Climbing  the  Tree  to  get  Leaves. 

6.  Stirring  the  Cocoons. 

7.  Reeling  the  Silk. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE   MAKING   OF   STUFFS 
LESSON  1.   SPINNING 

ASIDE  from  its  natural  place  in  this  sequence,  or  a  strict 
following  of  its  development,  spinning  may  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  mythology,  literature,  history,  and  the 
domestic  art  work  of  the  school. 

1 .  Simple  twisting  of  double  Thread  with  Hands. 
%.  Hand-spinning  with  Spindle  and  Distaff. 

Holding  distaff  in  left  hand  or  stuck  in  belt. 
Twirl  spindle,  draw  out  thread. 
Wind  thread  on  spindle. 

3.  Small  Spinning-wheel.     (Good  seat  activity.) 

Tread  with  foot.     Good  ankle  movement. 
Twist  thread  with  fingers. 

4.  Large  Spinning-wheel. 

Good  standing  position. 

With  large  circular  movement  of  right  arm,  turn 

wheel  backward. 
Holding  thread  in  left  hand,  walk  backward  across 

the  room,  slowly,  stretching  thread. 
Walk  forward,  allowing  thread  to  twist  itself  up 

on  the  spindle.     Repeat  many  times. 

5.  Reeling,  turning   Crank  of  Reel,  to  wind   Yarn  of 
of  Spindle  upon  Reel,  —  Making  Skein. 

References.     Powers'  "Spinning  Song." 
"Spinning  Song"  —Gounod's  "Faust." 
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LESSON  2.    WEAVING 

The  weaving  work  of  the  school  and  kindergarten  will 
be  greatly  helped  if  the  children  first  get  the  idea  of  "one 
over,  one  under,"  etc.,  by  actually  playing  some  such 
weaving  games  as  suggested  below. 

1.  The  Thread. 

Stand  three  or  more  children  in  a  row,  slightly  apart. 
The  remaining  children,   holding  hands  in  line, 
wind  in  and  out  between  them. 

2.  Warp  and  Woof. 

Divide  class  into  two  equal  lines. 
Children  in  one  line  stand  slightly  apart,  repre- 
senting the  warp. 
Children  in  other  line  join  hands  and  weave  in 

and  out,  representing  the  woof. 
All  the  different  stitches  may  first  be  done  in  this 

way: 

One  over,  one  under. 

Two  over,  two  under. 

One  over,  two  under. 

One  over,  three  under,  etc. 
The  class  also  find  much  delight  in  trying  to  run 

rapidly  through  the  warp  threads. 

3.  Interweaving. 

Two  lines,  coming  in  opposite  directions,  inter- 
weave. 

4.  Double  Weaving. 

Two  by  two,  over  and  under. 

Children  take  partners  and  advance,  with  inside 

hands  joined  and  held  high. 
When  the  double  row  is  in  good  line,  leaders  halt, 

face  each  other,  form  bridge  by  holding  both 

hands  up. 
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Next  two  pass  under,  halt,  face,  and  form  bridge, 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  class  has  passed  under 
and  formed  bridge. 

At  signal,  every  other  couple  face  front,  still  hold- 
ing left  hands  high,  dropping  right. 

The  alternate  couples  face  the  rear,  holding  right 
hands  high,  dropping  left. 

Thus  the  class  is  divided  in  half,  alternate  couples 
facing  in  opposite  directions. 

This  double  line  then  starts  moving,  each  couple 
proceeding  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
facing,  and  winding,  alternately,  over  and  under 
the  approaching  couples. 

When  reaching  end,  face  about,  change  hands,  and 
return,  still  weaving. 

5.  Circle  Weaving. 

Any  of  the  above  figures  may  be  done  in  a  circle, 
instead  of  a  line.  Introduce  the  "grand-right- 
and-left  figure."  These  games  are  a  good  in- 
troduction to  the  playing  of  a  great  many  of  the 
folk  games. 

6.  Basket  Weaving. 

These  figures  also  introduce  the  "  basket- weaving  " 
games  of  the  kindergarten  circle.  Many  effec- 
tive figures  may  be  improvised  by  the  teacher 
from  this  theme,  for  work  in  the  older  grades. 

7.  Weaving  at  a  Loom.    (Good  imitation  for  desk  activity.) 

Make  treadle  movement  with  feet. 
Toss  shuttle,  quick  movement  of  right  arm. 
Push  beam,    extend   both   arms   forward   to   full 
length,  with  quick,  firm  movement. 

fFeet  1 

Order:    Attention! —  |Toss  [  — (8) — Po-sition! 

Push 
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8.  Folk  Games. 

London  Bridge. 

The  Forest  Weasel. 

Itiskit  Itaskit. 

Round  and  Round  the  Village. 

The  Needle's  Eye. 

The  Shepherdess. 

Swedish  Weaving  Game. 

Mow,  Mow  the  Oats. 

The  Christmas  Wreath. 

References.    Newton's  "  Graded   Games  and  Rhythmic 
Exercises." 

"  The  Christmas  Wreath  "  —  Hofer's  "  Children's 
Singing  Games." 


CHAPTER   X 
THE    MAKING    OF   RAIMENT 

LESSON  1.   HOME  SEWING,  OR  THE  TAILOR, 
(See  p.  100.) 

LESSON  2.   THE  SHOEMAKER. 
(See  p.  110.) 
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II.   SHELTER 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE   WOODMAN 

OLDER  children  may  take  great  pleasure  in  investigating 
and  representing  the  activities  of  a  lumber  camp :  cut- 
ting trees,  hauling  to  river  and  making  of  rafts,  or  loading 
on  trains.  For  younger  children  the  typical  and  simple 
activities  of  the  woodman  are  all  that  should  be  used. 
The  work  could  follow  the  "Tree"  series.  The  "Wood- 
man" may  be  followed  by  the  "Carpenter"  to  complete 
the  shelter  idea,  or  by  a  "Ship-building"  sequence,  thus 
leading  to  "Transportation." 

1.   Trudging  through  Snow  to  Woods. 

(1)  Long,  slow  trudging  step. 

(2)  Leg  from  hip  swing,  as  if  scuffling  through 
light  snow. 

(3)  Going  to  woods  on  snowshoes. 
#.  Chopping  Trees. 

Ready  -  -  Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  swung 
over  shoulder  as  if  holding  ax. 

Arms  downward  fling,  with  trunk  forward-down- 
ward bend. 

(1)  Chop  first  on  one  side  of  tree,  then  on  other. 

(2)  Opposite  lines  facing  each  other,  swing  axes 
up  and  down,  alternately. 

Order :     Attention !  -  -  Ready !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-si~ 

tion! 

3.   Trimming  the  Tree,  cutting  off  Twigs  with  Ax  or  Adze. 
Arm,  or  arm  and  trunk  movements. 
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THE  WOODMAN 
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4.  Sawing,  with  cross-cut  Saw. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  weight  on  for- 

ward foot,  both   hands  forward  reach,  one  on 

top  of  other,  as  if  grasping  handle,  trunk  erect, 

chest  and  head  high. 
Sway  forward   and   backward,    changing   weight 

from   foot   to   foot,    bending   arms   at   elbows, 

when  coming  back. 


Order:  Attention!  —  Ready!  -  —  (8)  —  Po-sition! 


A  larger  movement  may  be  obtained  by  bending 
forward  knee  when  swaying  forward,  back- 
ward knee  when  swaying  backward. 

Do  not  bend  back  at  waist. 

When  movement  is  understood,  work  in  opposite 
rows  about  four  feet  apart.  Begin  with  two 
children,  then  two  rows,  then  class. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE    CARPENTER 

1.  Sawing,  with  Hand  Saw. 

Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place,  right  hand 
grasping  handle  of  saw,  arm  bent  at  elbow,  el- 
bow drawn  back,  trunk  inclined  slightly  for- 
ward from  waist,  head  and  chest  high;  or,  feet 
slightly  apart,  trunk  forward  bend. 

Right  arm  forward  and  downward  thrust. 

Order  :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

Could  pretend  to  rest  board  on  desk,  and,  holding 
it  firmly  with  left  hand,  saw  with  right;  or, 
resting  board  on  seat,  hold  it  with  left  knee  and 
add  trunk-bending  to  movement.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  sawing  could  actually  be  done. 

2.  Planing. 

Ready  —  Right   foot   forward   place,  right   hand 

holding  plane. 
Move  arm  from  left  to  right  in  front  of  the  body, 

elbow  bent. 


Order:  Attention!  —  Ready!-    {  --(8)  —  Po-sition! 


Desk  may  be  used  as  carpenter's  bench. 
3.  Boring. 

Ready  —  Trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  as  if  rest- 
ing on  brace,  left  arm  bent  at  elbow,  left  hand 
on  top  of  brace  and  held  against  chest,  right 
hand  holding  lever  handle. 
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Right  arm  describe  large  circles  on  horizontal 
plane. 

Order:     Attention!  — Ready! —  Round!  —  Round!  — etc. 
—  Po— sition! 

This  exercise  could  be  taken  while  sitting  in  seats, 
facing  the  aisle ;  while  standing,  trunk  forward 
bend;  or  standing  and  boring  hole  in  wall, 
making  circular  movement  in  vertical  plane. 

4.  Hammering. 

Opposite  lines  take  alternate  stroke  (could  use 
dumb-bells). 

5.  Hoisting  Beams.     (Pulley  movements,  see  p.  95.) 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   MASON 

1.  Stone  Cutting  and  Chiseling. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  left  hand  hold- 
ing chisel,  right  hand  holding  mallet. 
Swing  mallet  obliquely  right  and  left. 

Order :    Attention!  — Ready!-  -  (8)  —  Po-sition! 

2.  Sifting  Sand  through  Large  Screen.    (Same  movement 
as  tossing  ore  into  truck,  see  p.  105.) 

3.  Mixing  Mortar.     (Same  movement  as  raking,  see 
p.  71.) 

4.  Hoisting  Stones  on  Pulley. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward- 
upward  stretch,  head  backward  bend,  whole 
body  stretching  forward  and  upward. 

(1)  Hand-over-hand  movement  —  arm  exercise. 

Order:     Attention!  —  Ready!  —  Pull!-    j^^        -(8)- 
Po-sition! 

(2)  Both  arms  down  and  up  at  the  same  time. 
Trunk  forward  bend  as  arms  come  down. 

Order:    Attention!  -- Ready! -- Pull! -- {{J°Wn}  - -(8)  - 
Po— sition! 

(3)  Same  as  (2),  adding  deep  knee  bend  as  arms 
come  down. 
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5.  Climbing  Ladder  with  Hod. 

6.  Laying  Brick  of  Stone,  tapping ',  fitting  in  Place. 

7.  Climbing  down  Ladder. 

The  children  may  end  this  series  by  representing  con- 
secutively the  activities  necessary  in  building  a  house : 
the  "Woodman,"  "Mason,"  "Carpenter,"  "Painter," 
"Paper  Hanger,"  etc. 


III.    THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOME 

THE  Home  completes  the  sequence  "From  Nature  to 
Use."  The  cooking  of  the  home  completes  the  "Food" 
sequence;  the  care  of  the  house  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
"  Shelter,"  the  making,  mending  and  care  of  the  wearing 
apparel  completes  the  "Clothing"  series.  Consequently, 
each  lesson  here  given  could  be  used  as  the  climax  in  its 
respective  series. 

For  the  younger  children,  however,  the  occupations  of 
the  home  stand  for  themselves,  arid  may  be  taken  up 
consecutively.  The  household  activities,  which  come 
within  the  experience  of  most  children,  lend  themselves 
to  smaller  schoolroom  plays.  For  washing,  ironing, 
cooking,  baking,  etc.,  the  desks  and  seats  may  be 
utilized. 

Aside  from  the  household  activities,  the  smaller  trades- 
people, such  as  the  coal  driver,  the  milkman,  the  iceman, 
the  vegetable  man,  the  fruit  vender,  may  suggest  activities 
for  imitation. 

"Marketing"  is  one  of  the  domestic  responsibilities  in 
the  city.  This  theme  suggests  many  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities for  buying  and  selling  the  articles  of  food  used  in 
the  home  and  may  connect  the  "Farmer "with  the  " Home" 
.series,  and  the  "Industries"  and  "Trades"  with  the 
smaller  tradespeople.  For  country  children  the  connec- 
tion is  closer,  and  they  may  pretend  to  go  out  into  the  gar- 
den and  pull,  cut,  or  pick  the  food  for  the  cooking. 

"Going  Shopping"  is  also  closely  connected  with  home 
life,  and  may  be  used  to  bring  the  clothing  from  the  pro- 
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ducer  to  the  consumer.     Christmas  shopping  offers  rich 
material  for  this  sort  of  activity. 

The  clock  is  so  important  a  part  of  every  well-regulated 
household  that  it  may  accompany  this  series.  The  differ- 
ent sorts  of  clocks  to  be  found  in  a  shop  or  a  home  may  be 
represented. 

CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD 

LESSON  1.   BAKING  AND  COOKING 

1.  Baking  Bread. 

(1)  Sifting  flour. 

a.  Shaking  from  side  to  side. 

b.  Turning  crank. 

(2)  Mixing  and  stirring. 

(3)  Kneading. 

(4)  Molding. 

(5)  Putting  into  oven. 

(6)  Putting  away  on  shelves. 

2.  Baking  Biscuit. 

Same  activities  as  above  with  rolling-pin  and  cut- 
ting activities  added. 

3.  Mashing  Potatoes. 

4.  Making  Jelly. 

(1)  Picking  the  fruit 

(2)  Washing  the  fruit. 

(3)  Measuring. 

(4)  Stirring. 

(5)  Skimming. 

(6)  Straining. 

(7)  Pouring. 

(8)  Screwing  on  the  covers  of  jars. 

(9)  Setting  away  on  the  shelves. 
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LESSON  2.   THE  DAIRY 

1.  Milking. 

(1)  Calling   cows,  "Coo-boss." 

(2)  Driving  the  cows  home. 

(3)  Letting  down  pasture  bars  and  putting  them 
up  again. 

(4)  Feeding  the  cows. 

a.  Mixing  and  stirring  bran.     (See  p.  11.) 
6.  Putting  hay  in  manger.     (See  p.  11.) 

(5)  Milking. 

(6)  Carrying  the  milk  to  the  dairy. 

(7)  Straining  and  setting  away. 

2.  Churning. 

(1)  Skimming. 

(2)  Pouring  cream  into  churn. 

(3)  Churning. 

(4)  Working  butter. 

(5)  Patting  and  molding. 

(6)  Spreading  bread. 


BORING 


THE    CARPENTER 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  MAKING  AND  CARE  OF  CLOTHES 
LESSON  1.   MAKING  AND  MENDING 

1.  Measuring. 

2.  Cutting. 

3.  Basting. 

4.  Sewing  by  Hand. 

5.  Stitching  on  Machine.     (Good  seat  activity  and  an- 
kle movement.) 

Ready  —  Active  forward  movement  of  the  body. 
Place  sewing  on  desk  and  run  a  seam  from  front 

to  back  of  desk,  or  from  left  to  right  according 

to  kind  of  machine. 
Guide  sewing  very  steadily. 

LESSON  2.   WASHING  AND  CLEANING 

1.  Sorting   Clothes  into  Heaps.     (Good  stooping  and 
bending  exercise.) 

2.  Putting  Clothes  to  Soak.     (Use  seat  for  tubs.) 

3.  Rubbing  on  the  Board.     (Good  trunk  and  arm  move- 
ment.) 

4.  Wringing  by  Hand  or  Wringer. 

5.  Putting   to  boil,   poking   with    Clothes-stick.      (Use 
desk  for  stove.) 

6.  Rinsing  and  wringing. 

7.  Shaking  out. 

8.  Hanging  up  to  dry. 

9.  Brushing,    beating,    shaking    and    pressing    woolen 
Clothes.     (Gives  good  arm  movements.) 
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LESSON  3.   IRONING 

1.  Sprinkling  and  folding  the  Clothes. 

%.  Rubbing  and  polishing  Iron  on  waxed  Paper. 

3.  Smoothing  and  pressing  the  Garment.     (Raise  the 
seat  and  stand  inside,  using  desk  for  ironing  board.) 

4.  Fold  and  hang  upon  the  Clotheshorse. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

THE    CARE   OF   THE   HOME 

LESSON  1.   CLEANING  THE  HOUSE 

Sweeping. 

Ready  -  -  Good  standing  position,  holding  broom 

in  hands. 
Stepping  to  left   or  right,   make  large  sweeping 

motions  with  arms. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready !  —  Sweep !  —  Sweep !  —  etc.  — 
Po— sition! 

Move  in  horizontal  rows  across  the  room  and  back. 
Good  rhythmic  movements  may  be  obtained  from 

imitations    of    the    broom,    carpet-sweeper,    or 

floor  brush. 
Let  the  children  try  the  exercise  with  a  real  broom 

first. 
Wands  may  be  used  for  the  sweeping  movements. 

An  effective  broom  drill  may  be  easily  worked  out. 
Beating  Carpets. 
Stoop. 

Lift,  throwing  over  line. 
Beat. 
a.  Using  both  arms. 

6.  Using  the  right  or  left  arm  alone. 
c.  Using  alternate  arms. 
May  beat  carpets  : 

(1)  When  hanging.     Arm  exercise  only. 

(2)  When  spread  on  grass.     Arm  and  trunk  work. 
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3.  Sweeping  Carpets  on  the  Line. 

Long,  downward  stroke  of  broom. 

4.  Shaking  small  Rugs. 

Short,  quick  movement  of  arms  from  shoulders. 

5.  Brushing  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

Ready  -  -  Good  position,  arms  raised  above  head, 

holding  brush,  head  backward  bend. 
Take  four  strokes  of  broom  forward. 
Turn,  and  take  four  strokes  back  to  place. 

Order :     Attention!  -  -  Ready !  —  Brush!  —  (4)  -   -  Turn!  — 
Brush!  —  (4)  —  Po-sition! 

6.  Scrubbing  Floors. 

Ready  —  Kneeling. 
Dip  brush  into  bucket. 

Strong  forward  and  backward  movement  of  arms, 
just  above  floor. 

Order:     Attention!  —  Ready  !—  Scrub!  -    (3^}—  (8)  - 
Po-sition! 

Wring  out  rag.     Wipe  up  floor.     Free  work. 

7.  Wiping  up  hardwood  Floors  with  Cloth. 

8.  Washing  and  polishing  Windows. 

(1)  Climbing  ladder. 
Wringing  out  rag. 
Washing  and  polishing. 

Order :     Attention!  — Climb!  — (free  work)  — Climb  down  I 
—  Po-sition! 

(2)  Using    mop    on    long    pole.      Long,    steady 
strokes,  pushing  up. 

Steady,  rhythmic  arm  movements,  up  and  down. 

Order :     Attention !  -  -  Rub !  -     j  ^^  j    -  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 
9.  Carrying  Rugs  in  and  spreading  on  Floor, 
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10.  Laying,  stretching,  and  tacking  down  Carpets. 

11.  Arranging  the  Furniture. 

Order  :  Attention!  — Stoop!  —  Lift!  —  Carry!  -  -  Place!  — 
Po-sition! 

Repeat  several  times. 

Adapt  "The  Mulberry  Bush "  —  Newton's  "Graded 
Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 

LESSON  2.   CLEANING  THE  YARD 

1.  Mowing  the  Lawn. 

Walking  forward,  steadily,  pushing  the  mower. 

2.  Clipping  Paths,  Flower  Beds,  Hedges. 

3.  Raking  Grass,  Leaves,  Twigs. 

4.  Gathering  Armfuls  and  putting  into  Wheelbarrow. 

5 .  Wheeling  Barrow  and  dumping  Leaves  into  one  big  Pile. 

6.  Sweeping  the  Walks. 

7.  Lighting  Bonfire,  and  dancing  around  it. 

Adapt  "  Garden  Game."  -  Hofer's  "  Children's  Singing 
Games." 

Other  out-of-door  activities  for  the  men  of  the  house 
may  be  added,  such  as,  sawing,  chopping,  and  carrying 
wood;  shoveling  and  carrying  coal;  shoveling  and  sweep- 
ing the  snow;  whitewashing  fences  and  sheds  gives  large 
arm  movements. 

ADAPTATIONS  OF  FAIRY  TALES  TO  INDUSTRIES 

Spinning. 

" Spindle,  Shuttle  and  Needle "  — Wiggin's  "The  Fairy 
Ring." 

"Sleeping  Beauty"   -Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales." 

"Rumpelstiltskin"  —  Wiggin's  "The  Fairy  Ring." 
Housekeeping. 

"Cinderella"  — Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales." 
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"Little  Red  Riding  Hood"   -Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales." 
"Little  Snow  White  "  — Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales." 
"Snow  White  and  Rose  Red  "  —  Wiggin's  "The  Fairy 

Ring." 

"Beauty  and  the  Beast"   -Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales." 
"Hans   and   the    Golden    Goose"  -Grimm's    "Fairy 

Tales." 


IV.    THE  TRADES 

THIS  group  contains  the  more  modern  and  specialized 
trades  and  industries  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  our 
civilization,  such  as  the  "Shoemaker,"  "Miner,"  "Black- 
smith," "Cooper,"  and  "Wheelwright."  The  "Cooper" 
offers  such  activities  as  cutting,  shaving,  hammering, 
shaping  and  rolling.  The  "Wheelwright"  would  com- 
bine the  activities  of  the  "Blacksmith"  and  the  "Car- 
penter," and  could  be  used  to  connect  the  "Industry" 
and  "Transportation"  series.  The  "Miner"  may  fol- 
low the  "Knight,"  connection  being  made  through  the 
"  Knight's  "  armor.  "  What  is  it  made  of  ?  Where  did  the 
iron  come  from  ?  Who  took  it  out  of  the  earth  ?  How  ?  ' 
The  "Blacksmith"  then  follows  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, "Who  made  the  armor  from  the  iron?"  "  How  ?  " 

The  story  of  Siegfried,  the  welding  of  the  sword,  corre- 
lates to  advantage  here,  giving  a  very  desirable  attitude  of 
mind  for  the  work.  The  strength  and  bravery  of  the 
young  hero  lends  fresh  inspiration  to  the  imagination, 
and  vigor  to  the  exercise. 

Again,  the  work  may  be  connected  with  the  "Fairy" 
series,  the  miners,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  being 
represented  by  the  little  underground  workers.  This 
point  of  view  lends  a  spirit  of  mystery  and  industry  which 
inspires  silence  and  calls  for  good,  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  children. 

CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  MINER 

WHEN  a  right-trunk,  or  head,  bending,  or  twisting  exer- 
cise is  given,  or  an  exercise  for  the  right  arm  or  leg,  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  same  or  a  similar  movement  to  the  left. 
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Bring  implements  into  class  to  demonstrate. 
1.  Going    to    the    Mine,    walking,    swinging    Dinner 
Bucket. 

%.  Going  down  into  Mine  on  Elevator. 

3.  Digging. 

(1)  With  pickax. 

Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  upward 

bend,  as  if  resting  pickax  on  right  shoulder. 
Arms  downward  fling,  with  trunk  forward  bend. 

Order :      Attention !  —  Ready  !  -  -  {[[°wn  j  -  -  (8)  —  Po-si- 

tion! 

(2)  With  shovel. 

Ready  —  Left  knee  upward  bend,  as  if  resting  foot 
on  top  of  shovel,  arms  as  if  holding  handle, 
trunk  erect. 

Left  knee  extend  as  if  pushing  shovel  into  earth, 
arms  downward  stretch,  trunk  forward-down- 
ward bend. 

Trunk  erect,  arms  to  right  twist,  as  if  turning 
earth. 

fDownl 

Order :     Attention!  -  -  Ready  !  --  I  Up  -  (8)  -  -  Po-si- 

tion!  [Turn  J 

4.  Shoveling  Ore  into  Car. 

Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  bent  at 

elbows  as  if  holding  shovel. 
Arms  outward-downward  stretch,  trunk  downward 

bend,  right  knee  bend,  body  swaying  forward 

on  right  foot. 
Stand  erect,  balancing  shovel,  turn  head  to  right, 

aiming  at  car. 
Arms  outward  to  right  fling,  trunk  to  right  twist. 
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Order :     Attention!  -  -  Ready !  - 
tion! 


Down 
Up 
Stand 
Toss 


—  (8)  —  Po-si- 


5.  Pushing  Car  to  Elevator. 

Ready  —  Arms  upward  bend,  palms  out,  trunk 
slightly  forward  and  upward  stretch,  chest  and 
head  high. 

Walk  slowly  forward,  as  if  pushing  car  along. 

Order :     Attention!  —  Ready  !  —  Push!  -  -  (free  work  count- 
ing) ~     I R"  Kt  I     ~  (around  the  room)  —  Po-sition! 

6.  Shoveling  Ore  from  Truck  to  Train. 

7.  Represent  Train  taking  Ore  away.     (See  p.  119.) 

8.  Miner  tramping  Home,  swinging  Dinner  Bucket. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   BLACKSMITH 

WHEN  a  right  trunk,  or  head,  bending,  or  twisting, 
exercise  is  given,  or  an  exercise  for  the  right  arm,  or  leg,  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  same  or  a  similar  movement  to  the  left. 
1.  Working  Bellows. 

Ready  —  Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward- 

upward  stretch,  chest  and  head  high. 
Arms  downward  stretch,  trunk  forward-downward 
bend. 

Order:    Attention!  —Ready!-        ™°      -  (8)  —  Po-sition! 


Do  not  allow  children  to  bend  back  at  waist  ;  tell 

them  to  reach  forward  as  they  reach  upward. 
The  bellows   may  be  worked   with  either  hand 

separately,    while    holding    tongs    in   fire    with 

other. 
2.  Swinging  Hammer. 

Ready  —  Right    foot    forward    place,    left    fore- 

arm horizontal. 
Swing    right    arm    backward,    upwrard,    forward, 

downward,   in  large   circle,   striking  left  hand 

(anvil)  as  it  comes  down. 


Order:    Attention!—  Ready!-  -(8)  —  Po-sition! 


Games.  Anvil  Chorus,  Use  dumb-bells.  Form  chil- 
dren in  opposite  lines,  facing  each  other.  Opposite  rows 
take  alternate  stroke. 
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Making  Large  and  Small  Strokes.  With  dumb-bells, 
follow  the  piano  —  large  strokes  on  long  notes,  short, 
rapid  strokes  on  short  notes.  Offers  good  lesson  in  time. 

Horseshoeing  Game.  Separate  children  into  two 
groups,  half  being  riders  on  horses,  half  being  black- 
smiths. Riders  gallop  to  shops  and  blacksmiths  shoe 
horses.  Groups  change  places.  This  is  a  very  orderly 
game;  blacksmiths  standing  in  places,  riders  going  in 
line. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE    SHOEMAKER 

THIS  lesson  could  accompany  the  lesson  on  the  making 
of  wearing  apparel. 

1.  Waxing  Threads.     (Large  arm  movement.) 

2.  Boring  with  Awl. 

3.  Hammering. 

References.  "The  Shoemaker"  —  Hubbard's  "Merry 
Songs  for  the  Kindergarten." 

"The  Little  Shoemaker  "  —  Gaynor's  "Songs  of  the 
Child  World."  No.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THE    SCISSORS   GRINDER 

THE  "Scissors  Grinder"  may  be  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Making  and  Mending  of  Clothes,"  to 
sharpen  the  scissors  for  the  cutting.  Working  the 
treadle,  when  standing,  gives  good  balance  exercise,  hip 
and  knee  work;  when  sitting,  gives  good  ankle  work. 
Note  opposition  movements,  —  foot  up  and  down,  hands 
right  and  left.  Let  children  make  sound  of  scissors  on 
wheel. 

References.  "The  Scissors  Grinder"  -Newton's 
"Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    SHOPKEEPER 
LESSON  1.   THE  CLOCK  SHOP 

THE  clock  is  used  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  shop 
because  of  the  simple  activities  it  offers  for  physical 
exercise. 

The  following  lesson  uses  the  large,  fundamental 
movements.  Its  chief  interest  to  the  child  lies  in  find- 
ing the  pivots  of  motion,  the  hip,  shoulder,  knee,  elbow, 
wrist  and  finger  joints.  It  gives  the  child  experiences  in 
direction,  time,  and  rhythm,  —  long  and  short,  fast  and 
slow. 

For  older  children  this  game  could  be  followed  by  a 
sequence  which  would  trace  the  various  steps  necessary 
in  the  making  of  a  clock, --the  "Forest,"  the  "Wood- 
man," the  "Carpenter,"  the  "Cabinet  Maker,"  the 
"Miner,"  the  "Blacksmith." 

For  a  large  school,  or  a  school  somewhat  disposed  to 
be  unruly,  the  clock  offers  a  means  of  starting  the  work, 
being  more  controlled  than  the  other  exercises  but  quite 
as  full  of  thought  and  interest. 

1.  Representation  of  Pendulums  of  different  Kinds  of 
Clocks. 

(1)  Grandfather's  clock. 
Swing  arm  from  shoulder. 
Swing  leg  from  hip. 

In  gymnasium,  swing  child  hanging  on  rings. 

(2)  Clock  on  mantel. 
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Swing  arm  from  elbow. 

Swing  leg  from  knee.     Balance  exercise. 

(3)  Smaller  clock. 

Swing  hand  from  wrist. 

When   idea   is   started,    children   will   find   other 

joints,  such  as  head  and  fingers.     Acknowledge 

the  discovery,  but  use  the  larger  movements. 

To  get  feeling  of  weight  on  end,  let  child  hold 

bean  bag  in  hand  when  swinging. 


Order:     Attention! — Swing!  —  •]  R    i    [  or 

I  Back  J 

—  Po-sition! 

2.  Representation  of  Hands  of  Clock. 

Circular  motion  of  arm  from  shoulder,  illustrating 
the  rotation  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Very  slow 
controlled  movement. 

Order :     Attention!  -  -  Round!  -  -  etc.  -  -  (8)  -  -  Po-sition! 
Repeat  left. 

Games.     Representation  of  Tower  Clocks. 

Visit  to  Clock  Shop.  Winding  the  clocks  and  pre- 
senting the  different  kinds  to  customers  who  come  to  buy. 

References.  "Tick,  Tock  "  -  -  Niedlinger's  "  Small 
Songs  for  Small  Singers." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

TRANSPORTATION 

THIS  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  four  ways: 

1.  Representing  what  the  child  knows  and  has  seen. 

2.  Tracing    the    growth    and    development    of    man's 
methods  of  traction  and  travel. 

3.  Con  elating  the  subject  with  geography  or  history, 
illustrating  the  characteristic  methods  of  travel  in  different 
lands. 

4.  Correlating  the  subject  with  nature  study  by  com- 
paring the  brute  and  human  manner  of  locomotion. 

For  example:  fish,  polliwog,  frog,  caterpillar,  snail, 
butterfly,  bird,  seal,  bear,  kangaroo,  elephant,  ostrich, 
monkey,  man. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  imitate  or  represent  all  of  the 
vehicles  used  in  transportation.  In  such  a  case,  the 
things  that  cannot  be  represented  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  preparatory  talk,  and  pictures  shown. 

"Transportation"  may  logically  follow  the  "Water," 
the  "Farmer,"  or  the  "Animal"  series,  or  grow  out  of  the 
"Trades"  series, — for  it  was  the  desire  to  barter  and  trade 
the  work  of  his  hands  that  first  stirred  in  man  a  wish  to 
get  about  among  his  fellow-men,  and  which  has  resulted 
in  the  great  international  commercial  interests  of  to-day. 

"Transportation"  may  be  followed  by  the  "Animal" 
series,  connecting  the  themes  by  the  question,  "How 
has  man  pressed  the  animals  into  his  service?"  Or  the 
"Animal"  series  may  follow  the  "Transportation"  series, 
connection  being  made  according  to  4. 
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Again,  the  "Water"  series  or  the  "Soldier"  series  may 
follow  this  subject,  connecting  the  two  themes  through 
the  battleship,  the  large  guns,  supply  wagons,  or  trains. 

References.  H.  W.  Longfellow's  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship." 

LESSON  1.   MEANS  OF  GETTING  ABOUT  ON  LAND 

Activities.  Walking,  skipping,  hopping,  running,  gal- 
loping, trotting,  wheeling,  etc. 

When  a  right-trunk,  or  head,  bending  or  twisting  exer- 
cise is  given,  or  an  exercise  for  the  right  arm,  or  leg,  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  same  or  a  similar  movement  to  the  left. 

I.  SMALL  DISTANCES,  WITHOUT  AID  :  WALKING,  RUN- 
NING, SKIPPING,  HOPPING,  SKATING. 

1.  Mother's  Walk.     (Slow,  free,  easy.) 

2.  Father's  Walk.     (Quick,  brisk,  energetic.) 

3.  Children's  Running,  Skipping,  Hopping,  Skating,  etc. 

II.    GREATER  DISTANCES,  WITH  AID. 
1.  Of  Animals. 

(1)  Horses  or  mules.      Saddle,   carriage,   wagon, 
or  sleigh. 

Walking,  high  stepping,  pawing,  trotting,  gallop- 
ing, pacing,  running,  prancing,  dancing,  hur- 
dling, bucking. 

(2)  Oxen.     Slow,     swaying     walk.     Add     whip- 
cracking  for  arm  movements. 

(3)  Camels.     Long,    swinging    stride.     Head    up 
and  back. 

Kneeling  for  load. 

(4)  Llama.     Very  similar  to  camel.     Good  head 
carriage. 

The  young  llamas  leap,  prance,  and  frisk. 
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(5)  Elephants.     Heavy,  clumsy,  soft  tread. 
Trunk  forward  bend  from  waist,  arm  held  close 

to  head   for  trunk,   take  slow,   long  strides. 
(See  p.  59.) 

(6)  Reindeer.     Leaping,  prancing,  running,  toss- 
ing heads. 

(7)  Eskimo  dogs.     Running.     Add   whip   crack- 
ing for  arm  movements. 

Of  Machines. 

(1)  Carriage  or  wagon. 

The  wheelbarrow,  handcart,  jinrikisha,  car- 
riage, coach,  wagon,  etc. 

Imitations  of  horses  or  drivers  or  both. 

The  stagecoach  and  postilion  offer  themes  for 
dramatizations  or  games. 

(2)  Bicycle. 

Ready  -  -  Trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  arms  bent, 

as  if  holding  handle  bars. 

Walk  forward,  high  knee  bending,  gradually  in- 
11       creasing  speed  in  imitation  of  pedaling. 

Order :  Attention!  — Ready !  —  •]  De  ^       — (aroundroom)  — 
Po— sition! 


1  Right/ 


Softly  with  rubber  tires. 

Game:  Mount,  ring  bell,  start  slowly,  increase 
speed,  scorch.  Latter  done  with  short  running 
step,  keeping  feet  as  close  as  possible  to  floor. 

(3)  Hand   car.     Opposite   lines   take   trunk   for- 
ward  bend,    alternately,    up   and   down,    arms 
forward  raise,  holding  handle  bars. 

(4)  Steam  engine  and  train. 

a.  Each  child  being  an  engine. 
Ready  —  Arms  bend  at  elbows,  elbows  close  to 
sides,  forearms  horizontal. 
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Thrust  arms  alternately  forward,  to  represent 
rods  of  engine,  stepping  forward  in  rhythm. 

Energetic,  but  not  jerky  action.  Keep  arms 
straight  and  strong. 

b.  One  child  being  engine  for  his  row,  the  other 
children  cars. 

"Engine"  back  up  to  "cars."  Children  lift  arms 
upward  and  forward,  taking  hold  of  shoulders 
of  child  in  front,  making  compact  train. 

c.  One  child  being  engine  for  whole  room. 
Allow    "engine"    to    make    "Choo-choo"    noise, 

whistle,  and  ring  bell. 
Choose  conductor  to  call  stations. 
All  children  move  feet  in  rhythm. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  (free  work  around  room)  — 
Po— sition! 

(5)  Street    car.     Dramatic  representation,  motor 
man,  conductor,  passenger,  ringing  gong,  col- 
lecting fares,  etc. 

(6)  Automobile. 

LESSON  2.   MEANS  OF  GETTING  ABOUT  ON  WATER 

In  this  "Water"  series  see  that  children  really  have 
feeling  of  the  opposition  and  buoyancy  of  the  water.  Ex- 
plain the  reason  for  holding  the  hand  in  the  cup-shaped 
position. 

I.    SHORT  DISTANCES,  WITHOUT  AID. 

1.  Wading. 

2.  Swimming. 

(1)  Paddle  movement.     Same  as  "dog  paddle." 

(See  p.  7.) 
Work  gradually  for  rapidity  and  energetic  action. 
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(2)  Regular  swimming  movement. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  palms  together 

in  front  of  chest,  elbows  bent  and  close  to  sides. 
Thrust  arms  forward,  palms  still  together,  as  if 

parting  the  water. 
Turn  palms  and  move  arms  back  on  line  with 

shoulders,  not  beyond  the  plane  of  the  body, 

palms  held  up  in  cup  shape. 
Bend  elbows,   and  bring   hands  back  to  Ready 

from  under  arms. 
Sway  body  forward  and  backward  in  rhythm  with 

arm  movements. 

[Out 
Order :  Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  ]  Back      —  (8)  —  Po-sition  I 

[Under. 
Later    give    to    command    "Out  —  Back,"    the 

"Under"  being  taken  rapidly. 

(3)  Alternate  arm  movement,  "Indian  fashion." 
Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place. 

Overarm  stroke,  from  side  to  side,  palms  turned 

out,  pushing  water  back. 
Rise  and  sink  in  rhythm  with  arm  movements, 

retaining   forward   position   of  body,   one  foot 

advance. 

Order :    Attention!  —  Ready  !  —Swim!  —  f  TRiffht }  —  (8)  — 
Po-sition! 

II.    GREATER  DISTANCES,  WITH  AID. 

1.  Raft.     (Pushing  or  propelling  movements.) 

2.  Canoe. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  arms  as  if  hold- 
ing paddle,  trunk  inclined  slightly  forward. 

(1)  Single  paddle,  stroking  first  on  one  side,  then 
the  other. 
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(2)  Double  paddle,  stroking  on  both  sides  alter- 
nately. 


Order:   Attention!  —  Ready  !—  f  ^    }  —  f  fontl  —  (8) 


-Po-sition! 

3.  Rowboat. 

(1)  Sculling. 

Ready  -  -  One    foot    forward    place,   hand    as   if 

holding  oars. 
Alternate    arm    movement,    pulling    oars,    slight 

trunk  twisting. 

Order:   Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Row!--  {Jjf  ^J     -(8)- 
Po-sition! 

(2)  Rowing. 

Ready  -  -  One  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward 
stretch,  trunk  forward  reach,  chest  and  head  up. 

Arms  together  backward  pull,  bending  at  elbow, 
trunk  erect. 

Order  :     Attention!  —  Ready  !  —  Row  !  —  |^ack  j  —  (8)  — 

o       v     f  (Front  J 

ro-sition! 

Do  not  bend  back  at  waist  when  standing. 

Change  weight  from  foot  to  foot. 

This  exercise  may  be  given  in  the  schoolroom, 

children  sitting  on  desks,  toes  caught  securely 

under  seats  for  support. 

(3)  Gondola. 

Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  trunk  forward- 

downward     bend,     arms     outward-downward 

stretch. 
Trunk  upward  raise,  arms  bending  at  elbows  as 

trunk  comes  up,  changing  weight  from  foot  to 

foot. 
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Order :   Attention!  —  Ready !  —  {  ^own  }_  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

l  Up       J 

Put  a  good  deal  of  force  into  this  work. 

4.  Ferryboat. 

Talk  of  the  parts  of  the  boat  and  the  relation  of 
the  parts :  propeller,  walking  beam,  wheels. 
Let  individual  children  show  movements  first. 

(1)  Piston  movements. 

Ready  -  -  Feet  slightly  apart,  arms  upward  bend, 

elbows  held  close  to  sides. 
Arms  alternately  upward  thrust,  steadily,  without 

jerking. 

Order :  Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  j  ^ef \    \  —  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 

I  Right  J 

(2)  Walking-beam  movement. 

Ready  —  Feet     slightly     apart,     arms     sideways 

stretch.     Keep   arms    straight    and    level   with 

shoulders. 
Trunk    bending    to    right    and    left,    alternately. 

Slowly,   bending    only   at   waist,    keeping    feet 

firmly  on  floor. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 

(3)  Wheel  movement. 

Ready  —  Arms    sideways    stretch,    feet    slightly 

apart. 
Describe   large   circles   with   arms,   turning   from 

front  to  back  to  send  the  boat  forward. 
Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Round !  —  Round !  —  etc.  — 
(8) --Po-sition! 

5.  Sailboat. 

(1)  Rocking  on  waves  before  the  sails  are  hoisted 
a.  Swaying  from  right  to  left. 
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b.  Rising  and  sinking  on  toes,  as  if  buoyed  up 
by  the  water. 

c.  Combine  a  and  b. 

Close  eyes  when  rocking,  to  get  motion  of  water. 
Good  rhythmic  exercise.     The  children  may  en- 
joy singing  as  they  rock. 
(«)  Sailing. 
Ready  --  One  arm  upward  stretch  for  mast,  one 

arm  sideways  stretch  for  yardarm. 
Sail  along  smoothly  —  free  work. 

When  wind  fills  sails  skim  along  rapidly,  bending, 

tipping,  turning,  etc. 

Keep  good  position  of  head,  chest,  and  shoulders. 
Work  up  Gondola  song,  Greek  Galley,  or  Viking  Ship, 
to  correlate  with  history  work.  These  themes  also  offer 
excellent  material  for  the  drawing,  painting,  and  manual 
training  work  of  the  school.  After  small  models  of  the 
ships  have  been  made  of  wood  or  bristol  board,  they  could 
be  colored,  copying  some  historically  reliable  picture,  and 
the  riggings  made. 
Suggestive  Games. 

1.  The  Sailor  and  His  Activities. 

Walking  like  a  sailor,  broad,  swinging  stride  from 
foot  to  foot. 

For  characteristic  activities  adapted  to  rhythmic 
motion,  see  "Sailor's  Hornpipe  Dance" — New- 
ton's "  Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 

2.  On  the  Sloop  Yacht. 

Rowing  to  the  boat. 

Climbing  on  to  yacht. 

Hoisting  sail,  pulling  hand  over  hand,  —  vertical 

movement. 
Coiling  rope. 
Securing  halyards. 
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Hoisting  jib. 

Guiding  boat  with  helm  or  wheel. 

Represent  the  sail,  tacking,  jibbing,  putting  about. 

Filling  bucket,  throwing  into  water,  holding  long 

rope  attached  to  bucket,  pulling  back,  hand  over 

hand. 

Swabbing  the  deck. 
On  the  Schooner. 
Rowing  out  in  boat. 
Climbing  up  sides  of  schooner. 
Weighing  anchor  with  windlass. 
Hoisting  sail  at  same  time  as,  or  before,  weighing 

anchor. 
Man    at    wheel.     Steady,    controlled    movement, 

turning  wheel  to  right  or  left. 
Washing    deck.     Throwing    buckets    overboard, 

hauling  in,  swabbing  deck. 
Scrubbing  and  polishing  brasses. 
Reefing,  lowering,  furling  sail. 
Loading  and  unloading  the  ship. 
The  College  Crew. 

Stoop,  all  together,  and  take  hold  of  the  boat. 
Lift  boat  high  above   heads.     Be    sure   to  keep 

good  position. 

Lowering  boat  into  the  water. 
Stepping  into  the  boat,  very  carefully. 
Ready  to   row  —  body  bent    forward  from  hips, 

back  straight,  head  up,  arms  extended  forward. 

Avoid    nervous    tension,    simply   hook    fingers 

about  oar,  do  not  grip  tightly. 
Draw —  draw  arms  back  until  roots  of  thumbs 

touch  chest,   elbows  close  to  sides.     At  same 

time  bring   body  to  angle  only  slightly  beyond 

the  perpendicular. 
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Drop  forearms  and  hands,  taking  oar  out  of  water. 

Clean,  square  movement,  executed  lightly. 
Feather  the  oar  —  quick  turn  of  wrist. 
Shoot  arms  out  sharply  to  full  extent,  body  forward 

to  first  position. 

If  this  work  is  given  when  seated,  the  feet  should  be 
fastened  or  caught  securely  under  something  to  give  firm 
support.  The  sliding-seat  movements  of  legs  are  omitted 
as  unpracticable  for  imitation  in  school  use.  These  direc- 
tions are  given  for  older  children.  The  younger  children 
should  not  be  given  detailed  directions.  The  commands 
"Out,"  "Back,"  are  enough  for  them.  However,  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  good  head,  chest,  and  back 
positions. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

GAMES   AND   THE   IMITATION   OF   GAMES 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  or  done  to  encourage  children 
to  play  the  traditional,  out-of-door  games  of  childhood. 

For  developing  an  exact  training  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
a  sense  of  direction,  position,  and  time,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  playing  with  a  ball.  For  developing  a  keen 
sense  of  the  rhythmic  beat,  for  practice  in  shortening  the 
reaction  period  between  mental  impression  and  bodily 
response,  jumping- the-rope  has  no  equal.  For  develop- 
ing independence,  self-reliance,  courage,  quick  decision, 
discrimination,  judgment,  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  the 
honor  of  the  game,  the  power  to  lead,  or  the  ability  to 
efface  one's  self  in  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  a  playing  of  games  with  many  other  children. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  learn  by  the 
ideal  method,  —  active  participation.  Here  again  he 
meets,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  one  of  the  sternest  lessons 
of  life,  —  to  lose  graciously  and  to  prefer  to  lose  rather 
than  to  win  by  unfair  means. 

Where  a  playground  is  not  available,  and  the  actual 
playing  of  the  games  is  not  possible,  the  imitation  of  these 
games  in  the  classroom  is  not  without  some  degree  of 
benefit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imitation  of  these  games  in  the 
gymnastic  work  of  the  school  will  tend  to  assure  proper 
positions  and  correct  movements  when  the  children  play 
the  same  games  freely  out  of  doors. 

The  playing  of  games  develops  a  greater  degree  of 
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grace  than  the  formal  drill,  because  the  game  affords  more 
freedom  of  movement.  Games  demand  immediate  adap- 
tability to  meet  unexpected  and  ever  changing  conditions. 
For  this  reason,  they  develop  the  will  more  fully.  Instan- 
taneous mental  activity  is  combined  with  prompt  and  exact 
muscular  response. 

In  giving  a  child  these  exercises  for  physical  training, 
one  feels  convinced  that  the  experience  of  the  race  stands 
sponsor.  And  the  enjoyment  manifested  by  the  children 
in  these  imitations  is  also  indicative  that  the  choosing  of 
them  for  gymnastic  work  cannot  be  far  afield. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  games  are  grouped  and 
worked  out  separately.  But  they  need  not  be  given  to  the 
children  in  that  way.  One  activity  from  each  game  may 
be  given  for  one  day's  lesson,  if  chosen  according  to  the 
gymnastic  day's  order. 

FALL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Bouncing  the  Ball. 

Order :  Attention !  —  Ready!  —  One !  —  Two  !  —  etc.  —  to 
Eight  —  Po-sition ! 

At  command  ''Ready,"  left  foot  forward  place, 
weight  on  ball  of  left  foot,  right  arm  bent  at 
elbow  as  if  holding  ball. 

At  command"  One,"  swing  right  arm  from  shoulder, 
making  complete  circle  backward,  upward,  down- 
ward, bouncing  ball  on  the  downward  stroke. 

Repeat  movement  for  eight  counts. 

Change  position,  right  foot  forward,  bouncing 
ball  with  left  hand. 

2.  Tossing  the  Ball. 

(1)  Arm  movement. 
Order :     Attention  !  —  Ready  !  —  Toss!  —  (8)  —  Po-sition! 
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At  command  "Ready,"  left  foot  advanced,  sway 

weight  to  ball  of  left  foot. 
At  command  "Toss,"  toss  ball  upward  with  large, 

free  swing  of  arm. 

Repeat,  right  foot  forward,  tossing  with  left  arm. 
(2)  Trunk  and  arm  movement. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready !  —  jT°ss,  }  —  (8)  —  Po-sition! 

I  Catch  J 

At  command  "Ready,"  left  foot  advance,  sway 

weight  to  ball  of  left  foot. 
At  command  "Toss,"  toss  ball  with  large,  free 

swing  of  arm. 
At  command  "Catch,"  bend  trunk  forward  and 

downward   when   catching  ball,   swinging  arm 

downward    and  backward,   catching  ball  with 

hand  over,  instead  of  under,  the  ball. 

(a)  Toss  right  hand,  catch  right. 

(6)  Toss  left  hand,  catch  left. 

(c)  Toss  right  hand,  catch  left. 

(d)  Toss  left  hand,  catch  right. 

The  above  variations  offer  excellent  training  in  coordi- 
nation. 
3.  Batting  the  Ball. 

This  game  may  be  played  out  of  doors  with  balls  and 
bats  by  dividing  the  class  into  two  equal  divisions,  one 
half  batting,  the  other  half  tossing  and  catching,  the  ball. 
In  the  classroom  the  children  may  represent  the  game  in 
pantomime  or  the  class  may  pretend  to  bat,  and  the  teacher 
may  go  through  the  motions  of  tossing  and  catching. 

[Toss  | 
Order:    Attention!  —  Ready!  —  ] Catch [  —  (8) — Po-si- 

[Bat     J 
tion! 
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At  command  "Ready,"  raise  arms  at  right  as  if  holding 
bat,  right  foot  sideways  place,  trunk  sideways  to  right  twist. 

NOTE.  — Younger  children  are  seldom  able  to  catch  a 
ball.  But  pretending  to  catch  it  will  give  them  quite  as 
much  pleasure  as  really  catching  it  gives  the  older  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time,  although  omitting  work  with 
the  apparatus  in  the  classroom,  the  children  should  early 
be  encouraged  to  play  with  balls  whenever  possible.  The 
bean  bag  makes  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  ball  for  a 
very  young  child  to  practice  tossing  and  catching  as  it 
does  not  roll  away  when  he  fails  to  catch  it. 

BALL  GAMES 

I.   PROGRESSIVE   OUTLINE  OF   KINDERGARTEN  BALL 
GAMES. 
1.  Rolling. 

(1)  Without  definite  aim. 

"First  to  one  child,  then  another." 

"Little  ball  pass  along." 

"This  little  ball  goes  out  to  play." 

At  intervals  ask,  "Who  has  the  ball  now?" 

Such  questions  suggest  direction. 

(2)  With  definite  aim,  using  same  songs. 

a.  "Roll  to  Eddie,"  or  without  direction  from 

the  teacher  let  the  child  have  some  particu- 
lar person  in  mind  to  whom  he  tries  to  roll 
the  ball.  Do  not  stop  the  game  if  the  ball 
does  not  go  where  the  child  meant  it  should. 

b.  Roll  to  child  in  center  of  ring. 
"One,  two,  three,  roll." 
"Roll  over,  come  back  here." 

c.  Class  divided  in  two  lines,  opposite  children 

roll  to  each  other. 
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(a)  One  ball  for  two  people. 
(6)  Two  balls  for  two  people  rolled  at  same 
time. 

d.  Roll  at  a  mark. 

e.  Roll  into  chalk   ring.     Make   more  difficult 

as  class  gets  more  expert  by  drawing  the 
ring  smaller. 

f.  Roll    through    arch.     Made   more   attractive 

as  a  game  if  a  tiny  bell  is  suspended  so  that 
the  ball  will  touch  it  and  ring  it  if  the  ball 
goes  through  the  arch. 
Tossing. 

(1)  Into  basket.     Make  more  difficult  by  increas- 
ing the  distance  the  child  stands  from  the  basket. 

(2)  At  a  mark.     Draw  a  circle  on  the  board.     As 
the   children  gain   in   proficiency  make  circles 
within  circles  until  the  mark  resembles  a  target 
with  a  bull's  eye.     Numbers  may  be  written  in 
the  circles  and  each  child  keep  a  score.     This 
makes   a   good   recess   game.     Bean   bags    are 
better  than  balls  to  throw  in  the  classroom. 

(3)  Tossing  or  throwing  ball  through  suspended 
hoop. 

(4)  Tossing  to  another  child. 

(5)  Tossing  through  suspended  hoop  to  another 
child. 

BALL,  GAMES  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN. 

"Sixes." 

Repeat  each  movement  six  times. 
Repeat  each  movement  with  left  hand. 

(1)  Toss  ball  against  wall  and  catch  on  the  fly  as 
it  rebounds. 

(2)  Toss  ball  against  wall  and  catch  on  first  bounce. 
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(3)  Toss  ball  into  air  and  catch. 

(4)  Toss   ball   into   air   and   allow   it   to  bounce 
once,  catch. 

(5)  Bounce  ball  and  catch. 

(6)  Bounce    ball,    bat    it    once    to    ground    with 
hand,  catch. 

(7)  Bounce   ball,    bat   it   twice    to   ground    with 
hand,  catch. 

(8-11)  Bounce  ball,  bat  it  three,  four,  five,  six  times 

to  ground,  and  catch. 
(12-17)  Repeat  backwards  batting  from  six  to  one. 

(18)  Toss,  let  bounce  once,  catch. 

(19)  Toss,  let  bounce  once,  bat  to  ground,  catch. 
(20-25)  Toss,   let  bounce   once,   bat  to  ground  two, 

three,  four,  five,  six  times,  catch. 

(26)  Bounce,  bat  up  into  air,  catch. 

(27)  Bounce  hard  and  catch  on  fly  as  it  comes 
down. 

(28)  Bounce  ball  diagonally  so  that  it  will  bound 
up  against  the  wall,  catch  on  fly  as  it  rebounds. 

(29)  Repeat    (28),    allowing    ball    to    bounce   on 
ground  once  before  catching. 

The  game  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  as  desired. 
When  one  person  plays  alone  the  game  is  to  get 
through  without  missing.  When  more  than  one  person 
is  playing,  the  players  take  a  turn  about,  one  person 
passing  the  ball  to  the  next  in  turn  when  she  misses. 
The  person  who  finishes  the  series  first  wins  the  game, 
each  person  begins  where  she  left  off,  when  it  comes  her 
turn  again. 

2.  Passing-ball  Games. 

To  be  played  with  two  or  more  lines. 
The  game  is  to  get  the  ball  to  the  end  of  the  line 
first. 
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(1)  Players   stand   or  sit  side  by   side   and   pass 
ball  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  line. 

(2)  Players   stand   in   front   of   each   other,    take 
deep  trunk-forward-bend    position,  feet  apart, 
passing  ball  between  feet. 

3.  Batting  Ball  Games. 

(1)  Batting  and  catching  "  flies."    For  two  players. 

(2)  "One  Old  Cat."     For  two  or  more  players, 
pitcher,  batter,  catcher,  fieldman. 

Batter  runs  to  designated  goal  when  he  hits 
ball  the  third  time,  touches  goal,  and  tries 
to  get  home  before  he  is  crossed  or  touched 
out  by  ball. 

Ball  caught  on  fly  puts  batter  out. 

Players  progress  in  the  following  order. 

Second  fieldman  goes  to  first  fieldman's  place. 

First  fieldman  takes  pitcher's  place. 

Pitcher  takes  place  of  catcher. 

Catcher  takes  the  bat. 

Batter  goes  to  second  fieldman's  place. 

"Town  Ball." 

Players  divided  into  two  equal  sides. 

a.  Batters. 

b.  Catcher,  pitcher,  basemen,  fieldmen. 
Game.  First  man  bats  and  runs  as  many  bases  as  he 
can  make  without  being  crossed  or  touched  out; 
and  so  on  in  turn.     Can  play  to  get  all  the  men 
"out"  or  "three  out"  — catching  ball    on  fly,  or 
throwing    ball    between    running    man    and    the 
base  he  is  making  for,   puts   a  man  out.     One 
"home  run"   will  bring  a  lost  player  in  again. 

4.  Ball  Toys. 

a.  Cup  ball,  wooden  cup  on  handle,  with  rubber 
ball  attached  to  it  by  elastic. 


(3) 
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Game.     To  toss  ball  up  and  catch  it  in  the 

wooden  cup. 

To   train   hand    and    eye,    judgment   and    co- 
ordination. 

Be  sure  to  train  both  hands  symmetrically. 
b.  Ball    on    elastic    for    tossing,    bouncing,    and 

catching. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Games. 
(1)  Baseball. 
(fc)  Circle  ball. 

(3)  Dodge  ball. 

(4)  Hat  ball. 

(5)  Roll  ball. 

(6)  Tag  ball. 

(7)  Time   ball. 

All  the    above    may    be    found    in  Newton's 
"Graded  Games  and   Rhythmic   Exercises." 

(8)  Divide  children  into  three  lines.     Let  the  two 
opposite  children  on  the  outer  lines  try  to  toss 
or  bounce  the  ball  over  the  head  of  the  child 
between  them  in  the  middle  line.     The  child 
in  the  middle  line  tries  to  stop  the  ball.     If  he 
does  so,  he  changes  places  with  the  child  whose 
throw  he  stopped. 

(9)  Tenpins. 

(10)  Tennis. 

(11)  Golf. 

(12)  Basketball. 

(13)  Football. 

(14)  La  Crosse. 

(15)  Croquet. 

(16)  Ping-pong. 

(17)  Billiards  and  pool. 
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Jumping  the  Rope 

1.  Individual  Rope. 

(1)  Jump  once  in  one  revolution  of  arms. 

(2)  Jump  twice  in  one  revolution  of  arms  — a  little 
rebound  jump  between  each  big  jump. 

(3)  Single  foot  jump,  changing  from  foot  to  foot 
as  the  rope  goes  under. 

(4)  Walking  jump,  —  walk  forward,  one  revolu- 
tion of  rope  at  each  step. 

(5)  Running  jump.     Same  as  (4),  running. 

(6)  Hopping  jump.     Hop  over  once,  twice,  three 
times,  with  one  foot;   change   feet  and  repeat 
same  number  of  times  with  other  foot. 

(7)  Skipping  jump. 

2.  One  large  Rope  for  many  players. 

(1)  Anybody  run  in,  and  all  jump  together. 

(2)  "Chase  the  Fox."     Players  standing  in  line. 
Sequences. 

a.  Rope  being  turned  toward  players  run  in  one 
by  one. 

b.  Skip  back  one  by  one. 

c.  Each  person  in  turn  jump  once. 

d.  Each  person  in  turn  jump  twice,  and  so  on 
up  to  twelve. 

When  a  player  misses,  she  either  goes  to  end 
of  line,  or  relieves  one  of  the  persons  who  is 
turning  the  rope. 

(3)  "Baking  Bread." 

Run  in  with  stone  in  hand.  Between  jumps,  al- 
ternately, place  stone  on  the  ground  and  pick 
it  up  again. 

(4)  "Rock  the  Cradle." 

Swing  rope  to  and  from  instead  of  turning  it. 
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Stand  with  face,  side,  or  back  to  rope  and  jump 
over  it  as  it  passes  the  middle  line. 

(5)   "High  Water." 

Rope  lying  on  ground,  children  step  over  one  by 
one. 

Lift  rope  a  little  higher  each  time  after  all  the 

children  have  taken  the  jump. 
3.  Imitative  Games  for  Schoolroom. 

(1)  Individual  rope. 

Order :    Attention !  -  -  Ready  !  -  -  Jump !  —  etc.  —  Class!  — 
Halt !  -  -  Jump  !  —  Jump  !  -  -  Po-sition ! 

Ready  —  Arms  upward  bend,  as  if  holding  the 
rope,  knees  slightly  bend. 

At  command  "Jump,"  spring  as  if  jumping 
over  the  rope  at  the  same  time  the  arms 
make  a  complete  circle  in  time  with  the 
jumping. 

Do  not  allow  the  children  to  jump  more  than  eight 
times  in  succession. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  light,  elastic  spring,  weight  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet,  and  a  springiness  in  the  knees. 
Get  as  much  elasticity  as  possible  into  the  jump- 
ing, and  as  little  noise. 

(2)  Let  children,  in  turn,  show  different  steps  for 
class  to  imitate. 

(3)  Separate  class  into  three  lines,  the  two  out- 
side lines  facing  each  other. 

Let  opposite  children  on  the  outside  rows  pretend 
to  turn  the  rope,  the  child  on  the  inside  line 
pretending  to  jump  the  rope  in  time  to  their 
turning. 

Lines  change  places  until  all  the  children  have  both 
jumped  and  turned  the  rope. 


PUSHING  THE  SWING 

GAMES  AND  IMITATIONS  OF  GAMES 
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(4)  With  two  children  turning  an  imaginary  rope, 
let  the  children  "run  in"  one  by  one,  each  child, 
in  turn,  choosing  a  different  step.  In  this  way, 
much  invention  is  displayed,  and  there  is  no 
individual  overstrain  from  too  long  jumping. 

Swinging 
I.  Pushing  the  Swing. 


Order  :     Attention!  —  Ready  :  -    [  g™£  j    -  (8)  —  Po-sitionf 


Ready  —  One  foot  forward  place,  weight  on  ball 

of  backward  foot,   arms  upward   bend,  hands 

held  as  if  ready  to  push  swing. 
At     command    "Pu;:h,"    arms     forward-upward 

stretch,  trunk  forward  sway,  changing  weight 

to  ball  of  forward  foot,  head  upward  and  slightly 

backward  bend. 
Get  an  energized  stretching  exercise  out  of  this 

movement. 

At  command  "Back,"  sway  back  to  "Ready." 
Continue,  swaying  from  foot  to  foot,  bending  and 

extending  arms  in  rhythm  with  the  swaying. 
Maintain  the  poise  of  the  body  by  keeping  weight 

on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 
Opposite  Lines. 

Pretend  to  push   swings   back  and  forth  —  good 

exercise  in  opposition  movement. 
"Made"  Swing. 

Two  children  hold  hands  to  make  swing.      Third 

child  pushes  the  swing  in  time  with  the  music 

and  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  "runs  under." 
This  exercise  may  be  adapted  to  the  kindergarten 

circle. 
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Seesaw 

1.  Knee-bending  Exercise. 

Order :   Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  ( T^° Wn  }  —  (8)  —  Po-sition  ! 

(.Up       J 

Ready  —  Extend  arms  in  front  as  if  holding 
board. 

At  command  "Down,"  deep  knee  bending,  hold- 
ing trunk  as  nearly  erect  as  possible. 

At  command  "Up,"  knees  stretch. 

2.  Trunk-bending  Exercise. 

Order :  Attention !  —  Ready  !  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 

Ready  —  Feet  slightly  apart  place,  arms  sideways 

stretch   as   high  as   shoulders,   making  a  very 

straight  board. 
Keep  arms  level  with  shoulders,  head  erect,  chest 

high. 
At  commands  "Right,"  "Left,"  bend  trunk  to 

right  and  left  from  waist. 

3.  Opposite  Lines. 

Separate  class  into  two  opposite  lines,  teacher  stand- 
ing at  head  of  lines,  arms  extended  to  right  and 
left  to  represent  board.  Opposite  lines  go  up 
and  down  alternately  as  the  "board"  indicates. 

4.  Three  Rows. 

Let  middle  row  represent  the  boards,  facing  front 
of  room,  arms  extended. 

Outside  rows  facing  middle  row. 

Children  in  middle  row  take  trunk-bending  exer- 
cise. Outer  rows  go  up  and  down  alternately, 
as  the  "boards"  indicate. 

Excellent  exercise  in  opposition  work,  independent 
movement,  and  rhythmic  training. 
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Rolling  the  Hoop 

Order :   Attention!  —  Ready  !  —  Roll!  —  Roll!  —  etc.  —  Po- 
sition! 

Ready  —  Right  foot  advanced,  right  arms  upward- 
outward-backward  raise,  ready  to  strike  hoop, 
body  inclined  slightly  forward. 

At  command  "Roll,"  start  to  run,  pretending  to 
strike  hoop  at  each  command,  "Roll." 

Use  waltz  music.  Make  complete  circle  of  arm  in 
three  counts. 

The  downward  stroke  and  the  command  "Roll" 
coming  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  swing  their  arms  so  as 
to  make  the  hoop  roll  forward. 

The  aisles  could  take  the  exercise  one  at  a  time 
around  the  room. 

Kite  Flying 

Free  play  to  soft  musical  accompaniment. 
Develops  the  imagination. 
Music.     Lange's  "  Flower  Song." 

"The  Sound  of  the  North  Wind "  —  Anderson's 
"Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms." 

Skating 

To  slow  march  or  slow  waltz  music. 

Alternate  long  sliding  step  forward  and  outward, 
swaying  body  slightly  to  right  when  skating  on  right 
foot,  to  left  when  skating  on  left  foot.  Arms  hanging 
loosely  and  naturally. 

Two  children  may  join  hands  and  skate  together  if 
desired. 
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Games  for  Schoolroom 

I.   BEAN  BAG  GAMES  AND  EXERCISES. 
Make  bean  bags  of  galatea  cloth,  8x8  inches,  one  pint 
of  beans  in  each. 

1.  Carrying  Bags. 

Carry  bags  on  head  when  walking,  marching, 
running,  skipping.  Develops  carriage,  poise. 

2.  Dropping  Bags. 

Drop  bag  on  floor.  Stoop  (knee  exercise)  or 
bend  (trunk  exercise)  to  pick  up.  Repeat  sev- 
eral times  in  succession  to  signal. 

3.  Tossing  and  catching. 

a.  Both  hands. 

b.  Right  hand. 

c.  Left  hand. 

d.  From  right  to  left,  etc. 

4.  Swinging  Bags.     (Good  pendulum  game.) 

Can  be  taken  sitting  or  standing.  The  weight  on 
the  end  helps  to  make  the  pendulum  more  real- 
istic. 

Use  both  arms  equally  in  this  game. 

5.  Sliding  Bags. 

Slide  up  and  down  aisle.  Be  sure  the  floor  is 
clean.  Develops  sense  of  direction  and  trains 
hand  and  eye. 

6.  Throwing. 

Increase    difficulty  by  increasing   distance. 

(1)  At  object  or  target,  drawn  on  the  board. 

(2)  Into    basket,   or   chalk    ring    drawn    on    the 
floor. 

(3)  Through  hole  in  inclined  board. 

(4)  Through  suspended  hoop. 

(5)  To  another  child. 


FLYING  KITES 
GAMES  AND  IMITATIONS  OF  GAMES 
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(6)  To  opposite  lines. 

a.  Using  one  bag  for  each  opposite  couple. 

b.  Using   two   bags   for   each   opposite   couple, 
tossing  bags  simultaneously. 

(7)  Three  lines   of    children  well  spaced  in  all 
directions  so  that  each  child  has  plenty  of  room. 
The  first  three  children  in  the  lines,  the  second 
three,  etc.,  playing  together.     The  two  children 
in  the  outside  rows  toss  bag  to  each  other,  try- 
ing to  keep  the  child  in  the  middle  row  from  get- 
ting it.     If  the  child  in  middle  row  catches  the 
bag,  he  changes  place  with  the  person  who  threw 
it. 

(8)  Children    form    circle,    one    child    in    center. 
Children  on  the  circle  toss  bag  across  the  circle 
to  each  other.     Child  in  center  tries  to  stop  it. 
If  he  succeeds,  he  changes  places  with  the  child 
who  threw  the  bag  when  he  caught  it. 

May  make  the  game  more  difficult,  by  having  two, 
three,  four  or  even  five  bags,  being  tossed  across 
the  circle.  When  the  game  is  well  understood, 
more  than  one  child  may  stand  in  the  circle. 

(9)  Horizontal   lines  toss  bags  successively  into 
chalk   ring.     Next   line    repeat.     The    vertical 
row  which  gets  most  bags  into  circle  wins. 
Jumping  over  successive  Bags. 

(1)  Jumping  forward. 

(2)  Jumping  sideways. 

(3)  Jumping  backwards. 
8.  Relay  Races. 

In  these  races  the  teacher  should  have  a  care  that  the 
children  do  not  get  too  nervously  excited.  Make  it  as 
much  a  part  of  the  game  to  do  it  carefully  as  to  do  it 
rapidly. 
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(1)  Passing  bags.     In  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
rows. 

a.  Standing  in  line,  pass  one  bag  from  hand  to 
hand. 

b.  Sitting  at  desks,   pass  one  bag  along   each 
aisle. 

(a)  One  child  laying  bag  on  desk  and  next 
picking  it  up  and  placing  on  next  desk. 

(b)  Passing  from  hand  to  hand. 

c.  Standing,  well  spaced,  child  turn,  place  bag 
on  floor,  next  child  stoop  (knee  exercise),  or 
bend  (trunk  exercise),  pick  up,  turn  about, 
and  put  bag  down  again. 

d.  Sitting,  pass  bag  along  horizontal  rows,  one 
child  placing  bag  on  floor  of  aisle,  next  child 
left   sideways    bend,    picking  bag   up,    right 
sideways  bend,  placing  bag  in  next  aisle  on 
floor. 

When  bending  to  left,  support  body  by  grasping 
desk  with  right  hand  and  vice  versa. 

e.  Placing  one  bag  on  each  desk.     One  child  at 
a  time  in  each  row  carry  bag  to   designated 
spot  in  front  of  each  row  and  return  to   his 
seat.     As  soon  as  he  is  seated,  the  next  child 
in  line  carry  his  bag  to  same  spot.     And  so 
on  until  each  child  has  carried  bag  to  spot 
and  returned  to  his  desk.     The  first  row  that 
gets  bags  to  spot  and  pupils  in  place  wins. 

II.   FOLLOW  MY  LEADER. 

1.  Walking. 

2.  On  Tiptoe. 

3.  Marching  and  clapping  Time,  front,  over  Head,  or 
back. 
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4.  Marching  and  imitating  Drums,  Fifes,  Horns,  etc. 

5.  Skipping. 

6.  Hopping,  %  right,  %  left,  or  4  right,  4  left,  etc. 

7.  Arm  swinging. 

8.  Touching  Books  on  Floor  when  walking  slowly. 

May  be  made  stooping  or  bending  exercise. 

9.  Marching  up  and  down  Aisles. 

10.  Jumping  to  touch  Place  on  Wall. 

Land  on  balls  of  feet  with  deep  knee-bend. 

11.  Winding  in  and  out  among  Desks. 

12.  Sitting  in  Seats   and  rising  alternately  across  the 
Room. 

13.  Hands  placed  on  Desks,  vault  over  Seats  across  the 
Room. 

14.  Hands  placed  on  Corner  Desk,  swing  around. 

15.  Stepping  slowly  from  Desk  to  Desk,  up  vertical  row&* 
On  balls  of  feet,  if   desks  are  secure,  jumping  from 

last  desk  in  row. 

16.  Rest  Hands  on  Table,  spring  up,  sit,  jump  off* 

17.  Marching  quietly  and  in  good  Position. 
This  is  good  to  end  with. 

Games  for  Playground 

I.   GAMES  OF  TAG. 

1.  Touch  Tag. 

The  man  touched  is  "it." 

2.  Wood,  Stone,  or  Iron  Tag. 
On  wood,  etc.,  men  are  safe. 

3.  Cross -tag. 

The  pursuer  must   chase   the  man  who  runs  between 
him  and  the  man  he  is  pursuing. 

4.  Stoop-tag. 

Men  safe  when  stooping. 
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5.  One-foot-on-and-one-foot-off. 

Curbstone  game.     Safe  when  one  foot  is  on  curb. 

6.  Chinese   Tag. 

When  man  is  touched  he  must  hold  left  hand  on  that 
spot  until  he  touches  some  one  else. 

7.  Color  Tag. 

White  must  walk,  blue  must  hop,  red  skip,  etc. 

8.  Cat  and  Mouse. 

Children  form  circle.  Child  inside  is  bird,  child 
outside  is  cat.  Cat  must  get  through  circle  and  catch 
bird.  Children  on  circle  help  to  keep  cat  from  get- 
ting at  bird.  May  vary  the  number  of  "cats"  and 
"birds." 

9.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 

10.  Blindman's  Buff. 

11.  Bell  Tag. 

Children  form  circle.  One  child  in  circle  carries  a 
bell.  Another  child  in  circle  is  blindfolded.  Child 
blindfolded  tries  to  tag  the  other  by  following  the 
sound  of  the  bell. 

12.  Puss  in  Corner. 

13.  Pom-Pom-Pull- Away. 

14.  Steal  Base. 

15.  Six  Sticks. 

16.  The  King's  Land. 

"  The  King's  Land"  —  Hofer's  "  Children's  Singing 
Games." 

II.   HOOP  AND  WAND  GAME. 

Children  stand  in  circle  with  large  spaces  between 
each  child.  Each  child  hold  stick  or  wand. 
Leader  hurl  rings,  one  at  a  time,  to  children  on 
circle,  who  catch  rings  on  their  sticks,  then  hurl 
back  to  center  or  to  another  child. 
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III.   BATTLEDOOR  AND  SHUTTLECOCK. 

Trains  hand  and  eye,  develops  grace,  agility,  supple- 
ness. 
IV.    QUOITS. 

Trains  hand  and  eye. 

V.    MARBLES. 

Develops  muscular  control,  and  trains  hand  and  eye 
to  work  together  accurately. 

VI.   SPINNING  TOPS. 

Good  arm  exercise.     Practice  with  both  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE   FESTIVALS 

THERE  is  much  talk  to-day,  —  good  talk,  too,  and 
wise,  —  about  leading  the  child  to  see  and  feel  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  human  family  as  a  whole,  to  have  some 
sense,  however  vague,  of  what  has  been  the  sum  total  of 
human  experience. 

If  there  is  one  group  of  events  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  the  common  heritage  of  the  race  and 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  carry  a  thread  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy all  along  the  line  and  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  things,  it  is  the  universal  and  immemorial  celebration 
of  the  festivals  of  the  seasons. 

The  ancients  celebrated  three  festivals  in  connection 
with  the  changes :  in  the  life  of  nature :  the  first  of  May, 
the  planting;  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the  ripening;  and 
the  first  of  November,  the  harvesting. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Christian 
Fathers,  recognizing  the  fundamental  origin  of  these 
festivals,  deemed  it  wise  to  adopt  and  change  rather 
than  extirpate  many  of  the  heathen  rites  and  customs. 
A  spiritual  element  was  introduced.  The  spring  festival 
became  the  Christian  Easter,  and  the  harvest  festival 
was  celebrated  as  All  Souls'  Day,  or  Hallowe'en,  and 
even  our  Christmas  festival  is  in  part  a  heritage  from  the 
pre-Christian  celebration  of  primitive  man  at  the  turning 
northward  of  the  light-bringing  sun.  With  him,  light 
and  heat  were  naturally  associated  with  good,  as  dark- 
ness and  cold  with  evil.  Thus  the  solstices,  especially 
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that  of  winter,  when  the  sun  turned  back,  bringing  again 
warmth,  light,  birds,  and  flowers,  became  a  great  natural 
festival  of  good-will  and  good-cheer.  The  Roman  Sat- 
urnalia was  a  survival  of  this  feeling,  and  many  of  its 
customs  became  involved  in  our  later  Christian  Christmas 
festival. 

In  all  of  these  festivals,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian, 
the  religious  is  the  dominant  element. 

LESSON  1.   THE  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 

In  preparing  for  a  Thanksgiving  celebration  among 
the  older  children  it  is  well  to  give  them  as  true  a  feeling 
as  possible  of  this  race  experience,  this  older  Thanks- 
giving season.  Such  a  view-point  need  not  detract  in 
the  least  from  the  patriotic  pride  we  feel  in  the  fact  that 
America  was  the  first  and  is,  so  far,  the  only  modern 
nation  to  make  this  traditional,  time-honored  festival  a 
national  holiday.  Rather  will  an  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  celebration  of  this  season  among 
early  peoples  and  down  through  all  time  infuse  a  new 
significance  and  inspire  a  deeper  interest  in  our  own 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Such  a  research  will,  moreover,  offer  much  new  ma- 
terial for  activities,  and  suggest  rich  possibilities  for 
correlating  the  physical  exercise  of  the  school  with 
geography,  history,  mythology,  reading,  and  nature 
study. 

Reproduction  in  costume  of  these  historic  festivals 
offers  material  for  school  entertainments,  and  suggests 
possibilities  for  a  close  correlation  between  the  physical 
exercise  and  manual  training  work  of  the  school,  as  well 
as  a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  drawing  and  painting. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose 
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sun  worship  bears  a  close  relation  to  this  season;  the 
Greeks  with  their  pageants  of  joy,  the  Romans  and  their 
Vertumnalia,  the  old  Druids  with  their  solemn,  mystic 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  while  Jewish  history 
abounds  with  admonitions  for  feast  days  and  praise 
offerings  to  express  gratitude  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Mythology,  with  its  nature  deities,  —  Ceres,  Pomona, 
Vertumnus,  Flora,  Balder,  —  is  also  rich  in  material. 

A  presentation  of  the  many  Harvest  Festival  folk 
games  suggests  an  enjoyable  schoolroom  celebration. 
"The  Farmer  in  the  Dell,"  "Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Barley  Grow,"  "Mow,  Mow  the  Oats,"  and  "The 
Jolly  Miller"  are  the  most  familiar  of  these.  (See  New- 
ton's "Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises.") 

For  the  younger  children  whose  historic  background 
is  not  yet  full  enough  to  appreciate  so  comprehensive  a 
review  of  the  customs  of  the  race  at  this  time-honored 
season,  the  simple  representation  of  the  plowing  and 
planting  of  the  farmer  of  to-day  or  of  the  primitive 
Indian  methods  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  process 
of  planting,  growth,  and  fruition.  A  loaf  of  bread  or  a 
corn  cake  may  be  traced,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  yellow 
kernel  dropped  into  the  ground.  "The  Story  of  the 
Johnny  Cake,"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World,"  gives 
a  good  outline  to  follow  from  which  to  draw  the  succes- 
sive activities. 

Representations  of  fields  of  grain  and  corn  and  their 
movements  in  the  wind,  the  gathering  in  of  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  nuts,  suggest  vigorous  physical  activities 
suitable  to  the  season. 

If  one  wishes  to  lead  the  "feeling  of  the  unit  of  all 
life"  still  farther  back  and  on,  the  squirrel  or  the  ant 
offers  the  best  illustration  of  the  preparation  for  winter 
among  the  animals.  The  story  of  "The  Ant  and  the 
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Grasshopper"  might  be  told,  and  the  activities  of  these 
creatures  imitated.  (See  p.  46.) 

There  are  many  classic  pictures  which  this  season  and 
its  activities  suggest,  such  as  "The  Song  of  the  Lark," 
by  Jules  Briton;  "The  Reapers,"  "The  Gleaners,"  and 
"The  Angelus,"  by  Millet.  These  pictures  portray  a 
physical  strength  and  freedom  which  is  admirable  to 
keep  before  the  eye  of  the  child,  and  suggest  the  spirit 
of  joy  in  the  out-of-door  world,  the  exhilaration  in  the 
feeling  of  unity  with  nature  and  life. 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  four  points  which  we  wish 
the  children  to  feel,  though  we  do  not  express  it  to  them 
in  words: 

1.  The    relation    this    festival    bears    to    the    harvest 

festival  of  all  time. 

2.  Some  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradual  process  of  growth 

development.     "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

3.  The  interdependence  of  man  and  the  dependence  of 

all  men  upon  the  munificence  and  gracious  bounty 
of  the  Creator. 

4.  A  desire  to  be  of  some  service  himself.     As  he  has 

received  and  been  glad,  so  may  he  be  inspired  to 

give  and  scatter  gladness. 

This  last  point  suggests  that  the  children  bring  fruits, 
vegetables,  grain,  and  such  like  to  the  school  and  leave 
them  there  as  an  offering. 

A  Harvest  Festival  Drill 

Some  sort  of  a  platform  or  "altar"  (a  box  covered 
with  a  cloth  will  answer  the  purpose)  should  be  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  space  where  the  drill  is  to  take 
place.  Around  this  the  various  figures  and  dances  are 
performed. 
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Spring.  A  group  of  children  dressed  in  delicate  green 
come  forward  in  line,1  pretending  to  scatter  the 
grain  broadcast  with  large,  free  movements  of  the 
right  arm,  left  arm  carrying  a  basket  of  grain  or 
seed,  which  is  left  on  the  altar. 

Summer.  A  group  of  children,  dressed  in  yellow,  come 
forward  in  line,  carrying  graceful,  airy  bunches  of 
wheat  or  barley,  swaying  and  swinging  like  grain 
waving  in  the  breeze.  Leave  barley  leaning  against 
the  altar. 

Autumn.  A  group  of  children  dressed  in  brown,  with  a 
wreath  of  brilliant  autumn  leaves  on  heads,  come 
forward  pretending  to  cut  the  grain  with  scythe,  in 
large,  free  arm  movements.  Leave  wreaths  on  the 
altar. 

Winter.  A  group  of  children  dressed  in  white  slowly 
raising  and  lowering  arms  as  they  step  forward, 
fingers  quivering  to  represent  the  falling  of  snow- 
flakes.  The  fact  that  they  leave  nothing  on  the 
altar  suggests  the  barrenness  of  winter. 

Egyptians,  carrying  straight,  stiff  stalk  of  corn  or  maize. 
Walk  forward  slowly,  with  stiff  movements  of  legs 
and    arms,    fingers    held    tightly    together    like    the 
Egyptian  pictures. 
Halt  and  stand  during  four  counts. 

o 

Raise  arms  during  four  counts,  stiff  and  straight,  at 

same  time  head  upward  raise  as  if  looking  at  the 

sun. 

Hold  during  four  counts. 
Lower  head  and  arms  and  trunk  slowly  forward  and 

downward  during  four  counts. 
Repeat  four  times,  coming  back  to  position  the  last 

time. 

1  In  line  means  "  abreast."     In  column  means  "  single  file." 
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March  slowly  to  altar,  standing  corn  against  the  altar. 
March  twice   slowly   around   the   altar,   once   in   each 

direction. 
March  away,   after  depositing  stalks   of  corn  against 

the  altar. 
Grecians  (preferably  girls),  carrying  vines,  come  forward 

dancing    and    skipping,    swinging    vines    in    rhythm 

with  music. 
Perform   a   short  vine-swinging   drill,  combining  arm 

movements  with  rhythmic  trunk  swaying  and  bend- 
ing. 
Holding  vines,  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  dance  around 

altar. 

Festoon  vines  on  corn  and  altar. 
Leave  stage  skipping  or  dancing. 
Romans    (preferably    boys),    carrying    cornucopias    filled 

with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Perform  a  dignified  drill  of  presentation. 
Lay  cornucopias  on  altar. 
March  with  soldierly  step  around  altar  and  then  off 

the  stage. 
Druids,   dressed   in   brown   priest's   robe,    march   slowly 

forward,  carrying  oak  branches. 
Perform  single  drill  of  raising  and  lowering  oak  branches, 

in  imitation  of  a  mystic  religious  ceremony. 
Lay  branches  at  foot  of  altar. 
March  around  altar  and  off  of  stage  with  head  bowed 

and  hands  clasped  in  front. 
American  Indians,  carrying  Indian  baskets,1  filled  with 

corn  or  nuts,  come  forward  in  column  with  one  of 

the   simplest  of    the  Indian   dance   steps  —  hopping 

twice  on  ball  of  one  foot,  bending  knee  of  the  foot 

and  lifting  it  high  in  front. 

1  These  baskets  may  have  been  made  in  the  manual  training  period. 
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Stack  baskets  in  center  of  altar,  join  hands,  and  continue 
ceremonial  dance  around  altar  and  off  of  the  stage. 

Whole  school  marching  forward  to  Mendelssohn's 
"The  Priest's  March,"  each  child  leave  individual 
Thanksgiving  offering  on  the  altar. 

LESSON  2.   THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 

The  customs  of  different  nations  in  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  offer  a  rich  source  of  material  from  which  to 
draw  activities.  In  this  way,  the  work  may  be  made  to 
correlate  with  the  geography,  history,  or  literature  work  of 
the  school.  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land are  especially  rich  in  Christmas  lore  and  traditions. 
A  few  of  the  ideas  and  customs,  most  loved  by  children 
and  still  fundamental,  are  as  follows : 

The  Yule   Log   (associated  with   hiul,  "wheel   of  the 
year"),  —  the  hauling  and  burning  of  the  log,  with 
much  merrymaking. 
The    Christmas    Greens,  —  evergreen,    mistletoe,    and 

holly,  typifying  life  and  prosperity. 
The  Christmas  Tree  and  Candles,  —  signifying  life  and 

light  come  to  the  world. 

The  Giving  of  Gifts,  —  to  signify  hospitality  and  good- 
will toward  men. 

St.  Nicholas,  —  patron  saint  of  boys  and  girls,  dis- 
tributer of  gifts. 

The   Christmas    Carol   may   be   used   to   connect   the 

music  work  of  the  school  with  the  physical  exercise. 

The  "Christmas  Festival"  may  be  led  up  to  by  the 

"Tree"  and  "Woodman"  series,  or  the  shopping  games 

in  the  "Work  of  the  Home"  series.     However,  the  time 

of  year  itself  is  enough  to  warrant  the  games  without  any 

special  introduction. 
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I.   THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 
1.  Getting  the  Tree. 

(1)  Representation    of   forest  of   evergreen  trees. 
(See  p.  42.) 

(2)  Trudging  up  mountain  side  to  get  tree. 

(3)  Chopping  tree.     (See  p.  90.) 

(4)  Loading  in  wagon,  or  "snaking"  home. 

(5)  Sawing  off  trunk  to   make  end  even.     (See 
p.  91.) 

(6)  Hammering  on  the  cross-piece  base. 

(7)  Setting  tree  up  in  house.     Take  the  two  po- 
sitions for  evergreen  tree.     (See  p.  42.) 

#r  Trimming  the  Tree. 

(1)  Representing  star  on  top. 

Ready  —  Feet  slightly  apart,  arms  upward  stretch, 
fingers  stiff  and  touching  over  head  to  represent 
point  of  tree. 

Stretch  fingers  apart,  to  represent  five-pointed  star. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready !  —  |^hut  }   —  (8)  —  Po-si- 
.     ,  I  Open  J 

tion! 

(2)  Placing  star  on  the  point  of  tree. 

One  row  of  children  represent  the  pine  tree  with 

pointed  top. 
Alternate  rows  pretend  to  climb  ladder  and  reach 

up  to  put  star  on  point. 
When  star  is  placed  the  children  representing  the 

trees    spread    fingers    of    both    hands,    palms 

together,  to  represent  five-pointed  star. 

(3)  Stretching  forward,  to  right,  to  left,  hanging 
ornaments. 

Stooping  to  pick  up  new  ornament. 

Order :  Attention !  —  Ready !  -    Jg  °°P,        -  (8)  —  Po-sition  I 
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(4)  Tossing  tinsel  and  cotton  on  the  tree. 

(5)  Hanging  the  presents. 

Stretching  to  right  and  left,  and  reaching  on  tiptoe 

to  hang  presents. 
Stooping  to  pick  up  new  bundles. 

(6)  Lighting  the  candles. 

Balancing  exercise ;  standing  on  one  foot,  pretend 
to  scratch  match  on  the  sole  of  the  other  shoe. 
Stretching  to  light  candles. 

(7)  Representing  the  candles. 

Ready  -  -  Hold  arm  to  represent  branches,  fingers 
stiff,  straight,  and  upright  to  represent  candles. 

Move  fingers  rapidly  to  represent  the  flickering. 

Repeat,  holding  arms  at  different  heights  to  repre- 
sent different  branches. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  —  Flicker !  —  etc.  —  Po-sition ! 

Repeat  command  "Flicker"  rapidly  and  softly. 
Note  energizing  and  relaxing. 

NOTE. — Pretending    to    blow  the    candles  out  affords 
opportunity  for  breathing  exercises. 

3.  Dancing  around  the  Christmas  Tree. 

4.  The  Christmas  Wreath  Dance. 

"  The  Christmas  Wreath  "  —  Hofer's  "  Children's 
Singing  Games." 

II.   THE  CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 
1.  Ringing  Church  Bells. 

Ready  --  Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward- 
upward  stretch,  as  if  holding  rope. 
Trunk  forward-downward  bend,   slightly  to  left 
twist,  arms  downward  to  left  stretch. 

Order:    Attention! — Ready! — \  -(8) — Po-sition! 
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Reach  forward  and  upward,  do  not  bend  back  at 

waist. 
Opposition  movements  may  be  given  to  opposite 

lines,  one  going  down  as  the  other  comes  up. 
This  game  may  also  be  given  with  a  real  rope  in 

the  gymnasium  thrown  over  a  rod  or  beam,  one 

child  holding  each  end  of  rope,  —  children  pull 

alternately  up  and  down. 
\.  Ringing  Sleigh  Bells. 

Arm  movements  as  if  swinging  a  string  of  sleigh 

bells  to  music,  class  following  teacher. 
Rising  on  toes,  swaying  and  swinging,  right  and 

left,  adding  little  shaking  movements  to  short 

beats  in  music. 

III.  SANTA  CLAUS  AND  His  REINDEER. 
The  Reindeer. 

Stamping  and  pawing  daintily. 
Tossing  antlers,  shaking  head. 
Running  with  head  high. 
Leaping,  bounding,  galloping,  etc. 
Santa  Claus. 

Driving  deer,  cracking  whip,  etc. 
Hanging  presents,  stooping,  trunk  bending,  stretch- 
ing. 
Riding  away. 

IV.  REPRESENTATION  OF  CHRISTMAS  TOYS. 

This  lesson  should  be  given  the  week  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess.  A  great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  can 
be  aroused  by  letting  the  children  show  the  class  what 
they  received  for  Christmas.  Thus  the  lesson  may  first 
be  used  as  a  guessing  game.  The  children  will  doubt- 
less suggest  many  toys  not  mentioned  here. 
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1.  Jointed  Doll. 

Offers  great  variety  of  joint  movements,  —  head, 
arms,  leg,  trunk. 

2.  Jack-in-the-box. 

Ready  —  deep  knee  bend. 

Spring  upward,  keeping  feet  on  floor. 

Dance  on  springs,  gradually  dying  down  to  quiet. 

Order:    Attention!  -  -  Ready!  —  Jump!  --  (8)  --  Po-sitionl 

Repeat  several  times. 

Game :  Teacher  opening  and  closing  lids  of  boxes 
helps  to  keep  work  orderly  and  quiet.  Cannot 
jump  until  lid  is  raised.  Must  go  down  when 
lid  is  closed. 

3.  Jumping  Jack. 

(1)  Ready  —  Weight  on  balls  of  feet,  slight  knee 
bend. 

Spring  up,  at  the  same  time  fling  legs  outward 

and  arms  upward. 
Landing  with   slight   knee   bend,  come   to   good 

position. 

Order :     Attention!  —  Ready!  -  -  Jump!  -  -  (4)  -  -  Po-sition! 

(2)  Ready  —  Arms  forward  raise. 

Jump,  flinging  legs  outward,  and  arms  outward 

at  sides. 
Land  with  slight  knee  bend,  clapping  hands  in 

front. 

Order :     Attention!  —  Ready!  —  Jump!  —  (4)  —  Po-sition! 
Do  not  give  exercises  3  and  4  in  the  same  lesson. 

4.  Rocking  Horse. 

Ready --One  foot,  good  stride,  forward  place, 
weight  on  balls  of  feet,  and  stiff  wooden  legs. 

Rock  forward  and  backward,  changing  weight 
from  foot  to  foot. 
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Order :    Attention!  —  Ready !  —  Rock!  —  !|lrof  j  —  (8)  — 
T->       ...  lt>ack  J 

ro-sition! 

Begin  slowly,  as  the  ride  grows  more  exciting,  lift 
the  foot  from  which  the  weight  is  removed,  and 
finally  hop  on  each  foot  as  body  rocks  forward 
and  backward. 

5.  Toy  Elephant  that  moves  his  Head. 

Ready  —  Kneeling  on  all  fours. 
Head  upward  raise,  downward  sink. 

Order :  Attention!  —  Ready  I  -  -  (8)  —  Po-sition! 

Repeat,  moving  head  from  left  to  right. 

6.  Drums,  Horns,  Tops,  Music  Boxes,  etc. 

7.  Tin  or  Wooden  Soldiers. 

8.  Toy  Fire  Engines  and  Locomotives. 

9.  Chinese  Mandarin. 

Ready  —  Sitting    on    floor,    legs    crossed,    or    on 

desks,  arms  folded. 
Move  head  slowly  back  and  front. 
Relaxing  exercise,  good  to  quiet  the  class  before 

resuming  lessons. 

10.  Rocking  the  Cradle. 

Rocking  cradle  with  the  foot  offers  another  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  children  back  to  quiet.     This 
is  an  excellent  exercise  in  training  the  child's 
sense  of  rhythm  and  correlates  directly  with  the 
music,  suggesting  the  presentation  of  the  many 
attractive  cradle  songs. 
Music.   Brahms, "  Cradle  Song  "  —  "  Silver  Song  Series," 
No.  4. 

If  the  children  do  not  happen  to  mention  all  of  these 
toys,  especially  such  as  offer  good  activities,  the  teacher 
may  introduce  them  as  toys  she  saw  at  Christmas. 
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LESSON  3.   A  MAY-DAY  FESTIVAL 

The  celebration  of  the  May-day  suggests  folk  dances  on 
the  green,  May-pole  dancing,  and  general  merry-making. 

This  festival  offers  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
formal  figure  dance  to  the  children  without  its  seeming 
stilted,  self-conscious,  or  ridiculous. 

Even  in  the  kindergarten  some  simple  work  of  this  sort 
may  be  done. 

The  May-pole 

To  a  pole  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  in  height  and  not  too 
heavy  fasten  a  small  cart  wheel  so  that  it  will  revolve. 
Bind  the  rim  of  this  wheel  with  cloth  and  tie  to  it  the  same 
number  of  ribbons  as  there  are  to  be  dancers.  These 
ribbons  are  made  of  strips  of  paper  cambric  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide.  Half  of  the  number  should  be  one  color, 
and  the  other  half  another  color,  colors  alternating  round 
the  wheel.  White  and  green  is  a  pretty  combination  for 
the  spring.  Bind  the  pole  with  flowers  or  with  greens  and 
interlace  the  wheel  with  flowers.  White  lilacs  give  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  pole  is  carried  to  its  place  and 
steadied  there  during  the  dance  by  the  teacher.  With  the 
older  children,  one  of  the  larger  boys  may  carry  it,  and 
two  children  steady  it  during  the  dance. 

I.   MAY-POLE  DANCE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN. 

For  the  kindergarten  children  the  steps  should  not  be 
intricate  nor  too  formal.  Arrange  the  children  in  line  so 
that  the  large  and  small  children  alternate. 

1.  Marching  into  circle  around  pole,  join  hands  to  the 

music  of  "Shall  we  show  you  how  the  Farmer?" 

2.  Dance  rapidly  in  circle  around  the  pole  to  the  tune 

of  "The  Mulberry  Bush." 
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3.  Dropping  hands,  the  older  children  step  inside  and 

take  ribbons,  returning  at  once  to  circle,  face  right. 

4.  Older  children,  holding  streamers  in  left  hand,  take 

hands  of  little  children  with  right.  Little  children 
right  face.  Skip  around  circle  to  music  "On  the 
Bridge  at  Avignon,"  at  last  phrase  of  music  step 
slowly,  —  left,  right,  left,  —  and,  on  last  note, 
partners  face  and  make  a  deep  courtesy. 

5.  Older  children  standing,  facing  the  pole,  little  chil- 

dren wind  in  and  out,  running  on  tiptoe  to  "The 
Farmer  in  the  Dell"  music,  played  rapidly  and 
lightly. 

6.  Upon  return  of  little  children  to  their  former  part- 

ners, older  children  left  face,  take  ribbons  in  their 
right  hands,  with  left  holding  hands  of  little 
children. 

Play  "Jolly  is  the  Miller"  game  with  words  and 
without  scramble  at  the  end.  Little  children 
changing  partners  by  each  one  stepping  back  one 
place  at  the  last  phrase  of  the  music. 

7.  To  "Chimes  of  Dunkirk"  music. 

Still  holding  hands  two  by  two,  all  the  class  — 

(1)  Point  left  toe  three  times. 

(2)  Point  right  toe  three  times. 

(3)  Skip  during  the  rest  of  the  song. 

Music.     The    music    will    all    be  found  in   Newton's 
Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 

II.   MAY-POLE  DANCE  FOR  PRIMARY. 

1.  Class  enter  room  marching  in  column  behind  one 
boy  who  carries  the  pole. 

£.  Set  pole  in  place.  Class  march  forward,  each  child 
taking  a  ribbon  as  he  passes  the  pole,  class  form- 
ing in  circle. 
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3.  When  all  the  children  have  ribbons,  dance  around, 

skipping.    Music  of  "The  Mulberry  Bush. " 

4.  About  face  and  skip  in  opposite  direction. 

5.  Facing  pole,  step  slowly  toward  center,  and  slowly 

back  again.  Repeat.  Music  of  "The  Chimes  of 
Dunkirk." 

6.  Left  face.     Left  hand  on  left  hip,  right  hand  flutter- 

ing ribbon  during  first  four  bars;  point  three 
times  with  left  foot  during  two  bars ;  point  three 
times  with  right  foot  during  two  bars;  running 
around  during  next  four  bars,  alternate  toe  point- 
ing and  stepping  during  the  remainder  of  the  song. 

7.  Grand   right   and   left   until   ribbons    are   wrapped 

around  pole. 

8.  About  face,  and  repeat,  unwinding.     Music  of  "The 

Farmer  in  the  Dell." 

9.  To  Mozart's  "  Minuette." 

Form  two  circles,  those  holding  white  ribbons  going 
in  one  direction,  those  holding  green  streamers 
going  in  the  other  direction. 

(1)  Point  left  toe  three  times. 

(2)  Step  left,  right,  left. 

(3)  Point  right  toe  three  times. 

(4)  Step,  right,  left,  right. 

Repeat,  on  last  phrase,  making  deep  courtesy  to 
persons  facing. 

10.  About  face  and  repeat  in  opposite  direction.     At 

the  last  bow  all  children,  stepping  into  circle,  face 
pole  and  drop  ribbons. 

11.  Open  the  circle  for  the  boy  carrying  the  pole  to 

march  out.  Class  follow  him,  circle  falling  into 
column. 

Music.     Newton's    "Graded    Games    and    Rhythmic 
Exercises." 
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LESSON  4.   PATRIOTIC  FESTIVALS 

Aside  from  the  festivals  of  the  seasons,  the  patriotic 
celebrations  of  the  birthdays  of  our  national  heroes,  es- 
pecially of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  usually  find  a  place 
in  the  school  in  the  shape  of  soldier  drills.  Since  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  full  in  another  place  (see  p.  175),  it  will 
not  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  chapter. 
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HEROISM,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  not  only  the 
man  who  is  brave  in  battle,  but  also  the  man  of  endur- 
ing courage,  —  the  settler,  the  pioneer,  the  frontiersman. 
These  men,  less  glorious  in  trappings,  but  equally  strong 
of  heart,  may  appeal  to  the  older  children,  and  many 
vigorous  activities  may  be  gained,  for  physical  work, 
through  imitations  of  the  life  they  lead. 

The  younger  children,  however,  will  need  the  outward 
and  visible  sign.  For  them,  the  soldier,  or  the  knight, 
is  a  truer  symbol  of  the  heroic  spirit. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

THE    SOLDIER 

THE  marching  games,  practiced  throughout  the  year, 
commonly  find  their  climax  in  the  patriotic  birthdays  of 
the  month  of  February.  At  this  season,  definite  work  may 
be  started  on  a  soldier  drill.  The  simple  movements  may 
now  be  elaborated  into  formations  and  commands  which 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  regular  military  tactics. 

There  is  a  value  in  the  military  drill  of  which  we  cannot 
in  good  conscience  rob  the  child,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
claim  we  would  put  in  for  more  freedom  and  spontaneity 
in  his  physical  exercise.  Just  because  of  the  demand  this 
theme  makes  upon  concentrated  attention,  prompt  obedi- 
ence, quick  and  accurate  response  to  command,  military 
precision,  and  punctuality  it  shows  better  than  any  other 
the  underlying  motive  of  this  work. 

The  spirit  of  play  which  we  wish  to  foster  is  in  the 
attitude  of  mind,  the  delight  in  the  game,  not  a  lax  method 
nor  careless  manner,  nor  vacuity  of  purpose. 

There  is  no  theme  which  so  happily  combines  freedom 
and  control  as  the  soldier  drill.  But  the  control  comes  from 
within;  it  is  not  forced,  dogmatic,  perfunctory.  It  is  rea- 
sonable, and  any  child  who  has  once  gotten  the  martial 
spirit  can  see  the  reason. 

The  best  work  may  be  gained  by  inspiring  within  the 
children  the  desire  to  emulate  such  qualities  as  honor, 
pride,  and  bravery,  rather  than  by  insisting  upon  order 
and  military  precision  from  an  outside  standpoint  of 
arbitrary  command.  The  thought  of  the  hero,  as  embod- 
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ied  in  the  soldier,  calls  particularly  for  prompt  and  quick 
obedience,  exactness,  respect  for  discipline,  and  inspires 
a  real  fondness  for  drill  and  form.  All  a  teacher  need  do 
by  way  of  discipline  is  to  have  it  understood  that  a 
boy's  behavior  shows,  absolutely,  his  knowledge  of  what  is 
required  of  a  soldier.  A  boy's  natural  sense  of  esprit  de 
corps  will  do  the  rest.  As  a  consequence,  the  drills 
develop  in  the  child  the  spirit  which  can  graciously 
surrender  the  individual  wish  or  interest,  or  even  life  for 
the  best  good  of  the  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  these  games  should  be  used  to  develop 
leadership,  as  well  as  obedience ;  give  the  children  frequent 
opportunities  to  command,  that  they  may  learn  to  accept 
a  responsibility  willingly,  and  to  perform  the  obligation 
entailed  with  self-reliance,  naturalness,  and  an  unself- 
conscious  ease. 

The  following  movements  may  be  utilized  in  drills, 
processionals,  parades,  tournaments,  etc.,  throughout 
the  year.  If  every  drill  contains  facings,  marchings, 
line-dressings,  and  gun  orders,  the  exercises  will  be  well 
distributed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  (the  gymnastic 
day's  order.  The  teacher  may  choose  from  this  list  at 
her  own  discretion. 

The  detailed  directions  for  positions  and  movements  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher.  Do  not  confuse  the 
children  by  verbal  explanations,  but  rather  show  them  the 
positions  and  commands  and  then  correct  individuals 
who  may  not  fully  have  understood  the  order.  Every 
order  has  two  or  more  commands.  The  first  is  the  prepara- 
tory command,  when  no  action  is  taken  ;  the  second  is 
the  command  of  execution,  to  be  taken  promptly  and 
quickly.  This  work  is  especially  good  training  in  inhibi- 
tion. 

All  commands  should  be  clear,  crisp,  decided,  distinct, 
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but  not  loud, — as  nearly  a  correct  imitation  of  the  military 
command  as  possible. 

Children  under  nine  should  be  given  drills  of  a  most 
elementary  nature.  For  instance,  in  giving  the  "facings" 
to  the  younger  children,  it  will  be  enough  if  they  turn  in 
the  right  direction.  Give  them  only  what  they  can  do 
easily,  but  insist  upon  their  doing  that  just  as  promptly 
and  exactly  as  the  older  children  must  do  the  harder  things. 
When  they  march,  insist  upon  the  lines  being  straight. 
Teach  right  and  left  foot.  Give  facings  for  direction. 
March  by  twos,  fours,  eights,  etc. 

Although  the  material  given  is  taken  from  the  infantry 
drill,  the  line  formations  may  be  repeated  "on  horseback" 
to  introduce  the  cavalry  drill.  The  sword- work  of  the 
cavalry  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  arm  movements,  and  the 
horse  activities  -  -  pawing,  high-stepping,  trotting,  gal- 
loping, and  hurdling  —  offer  a  pleasant  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  strenuous  drill.  Material  may  also  be 
chosen  from  the  artillery,  --  such  as  loading  the  cannon 
for  charge  exercises,  jumping  on  and  off  the  gun  wagon, 
and  the  horses. 

The  imitations  of  the  "setting  up"  drills  will  lead  the 
older  children  directly  into  the  formal  gymnastic  work. 

Suggestive  Material 
Salute : 

When  about  five  steps  from  the  officer,  raise  hand 
farthest  from  the  officer  smartly,  till  the  forefinger 
touches  cap,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  and  joined. 
Hold  hand  in  that  position  until  past  the  officer.  The 
salute  is  not  given  when  passing  officers  during  drill. 
Formations : 

a.  Column  —  Formation  in  which  two  or  more  soldiers 
are  placed  one  behind  another. 
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b.  Line  —  Formation  in  which  soldiers  are  abreast  of 
each  other. 

c.  A  line  of  columns  —  When  two  or  more  columns  are 
abreast.     Insist  on  having  lines  straight  from  front 
to  back  when   marching  in  column,  front  guiding; 
from  left  to  right  when  marching  in  line,  right  guid- 
ing ;  from  front  to  back  and  right  to  left  when  march- 
ing in  a  line  of  columns. 

Full  In: 

First  man  on  right  stand  with  left  fist,  wrist  straight,  ort 

hip,  elbow  directly  to  left. 

Second  man  place  himself  so  that  his  right  arm  touches 
elbow  of  first  man,  etc.,  head  right  dress,  until  line  is 
spaced  off  and  in  place. 
Head  Turnings  for  Dressing  Lines: 

a.  1.  Eyes.     2.  Right  (or  left).     3.  Front. 

b.  1.  Right  (or  left).     2.  Dress.     3.  Front. 

Head  level,  chin  over  right  (or  left)  shoulder,  left  (or 
right)  eye  in  line  with  center  of  body.  Hold  com- 
mand 2  until  3  is  given.  Do  not  let  head  movement 
change  squareness  of  shoulders.  Do  not  turn  head 
until  second  command. 
The  Rests: 

a.  Fall  out  —  May  leave  ranks  but  stay  near  by. 

b.  Rest  —  Keep  one  heel  in  place,  need  not  preserve 
silence. 

c.  At  ease  —  Keep  one  heel  in  place  and  preserve  si- 
lence. 

To  Resume  Position: 

a.  From  a,  1.  Company.     2.  Fall  in. 

b.  From  b  and  c,  1.  Company.     2.  Attention. 
Attention  : 

Chest   up,   head   erect,    chin   drawn   slightly   in,   eyes 
straight  to  the  front. 
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Arms  and  hands  hanging  easily  and  naturally,  elbows 
near  body. 

Knees  straight  without  stiffness. 

Body  erect  on  hips,  inclining  a  little  forward. 

Weight  on  balls  of  feet. 

Shoulders  square,  and  even. 

Do  not  give  "heels  together"  to  the  children,  as  this 
position  is  not  natural  and  tends  to    produce  flatfoot- 
edness. 
Facings : 

a.  To  right  or  left.     1.  Right  (left).     2.  Face. 
Raise  slightly  the  left  heel  and  right  toe,  face  to  the  right, 

turning  on  the  right  heel,  assisted  by  slight  pressure 

on  ball  of  left  foot. 
Replace  right  foot. 
Facings  to  left  on  left  heel,  etc. 

b.  To  rear.     1.  About.     2.  Face. 

Raise  slightly  the  left  heel  and  right  toe,  face  to  the  rear, 
turning  to  the  right  on  the  right  heel  and  the  ball  of 
the  left  foot. 

Replace  left  foot  beside  the  right. 

When  right  or  left  is  not  stated  in  "About  Face,''  turn 

to  the  right. 
The  Steps: 

a.  1.  Mark  time.  2.  March.  Begin  on  command 
"March"  with  left  foot,  make  semblance  of  march- 
ing without  gaining  ground,  foot  coming  back  to 
position  after  each  step. 

Continue  cadence  until  further  command. 

6.  1.  Forward.  2.  March.  Common  time  in  regu- 
lar, even  cadence. 

c.  1.  Short   step.     2.  March.      Shorter   steps   without 
increasing  the  cadence. 

d.  1.  Forward.     2.  Double   time.     3.  March. 
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1.  Weight  on  right  leg.  2.  Arms  bent  at  el- 
bows, elbows  to  rear,  forearm  horizontal,  hand 
closed. 

3.  Running,  throw  weight  of  body  forward,  natural, 
swinging  motion  of  arms,  keep  mouth  closed,  breathe 
through  nose. 

e.  1.  To  right  (or  left).  2.  March.  A  short,  quick 
side-stepping. 

Right  foot  to  right  on  1,  left  foot  brought  up  on  2. 
Cadence  same  as  quick  step. 

/.  1.  Backward.  2.  March.  For  short  distances; 
never  done  in  double  time. 

g.  1.  Change  step.  2.  March.  Take  this  to  cadence : 
Left,  Right,  Left,  Right,  Change  Step,  Left,  Left 
Right,  Left,  etc. 

On  first  command  "  Left, "  after  the  command  "  Change 
Step/'  bring  the  left  foot  forward  and  put  in  an 
extra  half-step  of  the  right  foot,  to  left  the  heel, 
place  left  foot  quickly  forward  again  on  the  second 
command  "  Left "  without  changing  cadence,  but 
changing  count  from  "Left,  Right"  to  "Right, 
Left." 
Halting: 

1.  Company.     2.  Halt. 

Cadence:  Left,  Right,  Left,  Right,  Company,  Halt. 
Left,  Right. 

When  not  counting  for  the  marching,  company  takes 
one  more  step  with  each  foot  after  command  "Com- 
pany halt." 

Insist  upon  having  the  command  taken  exactly,  not  a 
sound  should  be  heard  after  the  second  count  follow- 
ing command  "Halt." 

When  halting  from  double  time,  count  "One-two-three- 
four"  after  command  "Halt.' 
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Marching: 

a.  In  column. 

Insist  upon  the  children  turning  square  corners. 

(a)  Drill  men  in  all  the  above  steps. 

(6)   Column  right  (or  left)  march. 

First  man,  on  word  "March,"  perform  right  (or 
left)  face  and  each  succeeding  one  perform  same 
movement  when  he  comes  to  that  spot. 

(c)  Column  right  (or  left)  about,  march. 

All  take  command  at  once,  making  last  man  leader. 

(d)  Men  turn  alternately  to  right  and   left  as  they 
reach  spot  designated,  march  to  back  of  room, 
lines  meeting,  come  up  two  by  two. 

(e)  Twos  turn  alternately  to  right  and  left,  meet  at 
rear,  come  up  by  eights,  etc. 

(/)  Fours  turn  alternately  to  right  and  left,  meet  at 

rear,  come  up  by  eights,  etc. 

(g)  Being  in  column  to  march  in  line  of  fours  to  front. 
1.  Fours  right  (left).     2.  Forward.     3.  March. 
Succeeding  fours  performing  same  command  when 

they  reach  that  place. 

b.  In  Line. 

(a)  Wheeling  to  right  or  left  ninety  degrees. 

Being  in  line.     1.  Fours  right.     2.  March. 

Man  on  end  toward  which  command  is  given  remain 
fixed  as  pivot,  simply  marking  time.  Man  on 
other  end  continue  in  regulation  step.  Men  be- 
tween, guide  steps  so  as  to  keep  line  straight. 

(6)  Marching  in  line  to  effect  slight  change  of  direc- 
tion. 

1.  Incline  to  right.     2.  March. 

Guide  advance  gradually  left  shoulder  and  march  in  a 
new  direction,  each  man  in  his  line  conforming  to 
his  movements. 
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(c)  Being  in  line,  form  column. 

(1)  1.  Right   (or  left).      2.  Face.      3.   Forward. 
4.  March. 

Whole  line  turning  at  once. 

(2)  1.  Fours    right.     2.  Column    half    right    (or 
left).     3.  Forward.     4.  March. 

Gun  Drills 

The  gun  is  grasped  on  the  first  order  and  moved  on 
the  second. 

Plan  your  orders  so  that  each  command  can  readily  be 
taken  from  the  one  preceding. 
a.  1.  Carry.     2.  Arms. 

Gun  in  right  hand.     Barrel  resting  against  shoulder. 
Right  arm  extended  almost  full  length. 
Do  not  lower  shoulder  or  hip  at  "  Carry  arms." 
fe.  1.  Order.     2.  Arms. 

Butt  of  gun  on  ground,  barrel  inclined  forward. 
Arms  hanging  naturally.  Elbows  near  body. 
Right  hand  holding  gun  between  thumb  and  fingers, 
first  two  fingers  in  front,  other  two  in  rear. 

c.  1.  Present.     2.  Arms. 

Carry  gun,  with  right  hand  in  front  of  center  of  body. 
Grasp  it  with  left  hand  at  balance,  right  hand  below 
guard. 

d.  1.  Right  (or  left)  shoulder.     2.  Arms. 

(a)  Raise   gun   vertically   with   right   hand.     Grasp 
with  left  at  balance. 

(b)  Place  gun  on  right  shoulder,  muzzle  elevated  and 
inclined  to  left. 

Drop  left  hand  by  side. 

e.  1.  Port.     2.  Arms. 

(a)  Raise  gun  and  turn  it  diagonally  across  body, 
barrel  sloping  to  left. 
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(6)  Grasp  smartly  with  both  hands,  right  forearm 

horizontal,  forearms  and  gun  near  body. 
/.  1.  Parade.     2.  Rest. 

a.  Right  foot  to  rear  place,  left  knee  slightly  bend. 

b.  Muzzle  in  front  of  center  of  body,  grasp  gun  with 
both  hands,  left  just  above  right. 

g.  1.  Right  (or  left).     2.  Kneel. 

With  gun  at  "Order  Arms,"  kneel  on  right  knee,  half 
facing  to  right,  right  hand  holding  gun  in  same 
place  as  at  "Order  Arms,"  elbow  now  bent. 
Rest  left  forearm  on  left  thigh,  hand  hanging  naturally. 
h.  Aim. 

(a)  Standing. 

Gun   securely  in   right  armpit,  right   arm  straight, 

supporting  barrel. 
Left  arm  bent,  elbow  resting  against  body  as  far  to 

right  as  comfortable. 
1.  Company.     2.  Ready.     3.  Aim.     4.  Fire. 

(b)  Kneeling. 

Left  elbow  resting  upon  the  left  knee. 

Setting-up  Exercises 

In  connection  with  the  drill  work,  any  formal  "setting- 
up"  exercises  which  the  teacher  has  at  her  command 
may  be  given. 

To  dismiss  the  Squad. 

a.  Being  in  line  at  a  halt:   Dismissed. 

b.  With  arms:   1.  Port.     2.  Arms.     3.  Dismissed. 

LESSON  1.   KINDERGARTEN  GAME1 

Begin  by  playing  "Soldier  Boy";  one  child,  carrying 
flags,  being  in  center,  march  around,  singing  song.  At 

1  As  developed  in  the  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten,  Teachers  College. 
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words,  "If  you'll  be  a  soldier  boy,"  halt,  give  military 
salute  to  one,  two,  or  three  children, — the  tallest,  straightest 
soldiers,  —  who  step  into  the  circle  and  receive  a  flag  from 
leader.  This  is  repeated  until  half  the  children,  or  more, 
are  chosen. 

The  soldiers  then  form  in  line,  mark  time,  and  march 
away  to  some  familiar  national  air,  the  children  who  re- 
main on  the  circle  waving  good-by  as  they  pass. 

When  the  soldiers  reach  camp,  they  lie  down  and  go  ta 
sleep,  the  piano  sounding  "taps  "  and  then  playing  "Tent- 
ing on  the  Old  Camp  Ground."  One  child,  as  sentinel, 
marches  quietly  around  the  sleepers.  At  intervals,  as  the 
piano  strikes  the  hour,  he  calls  "One  (two,  etc.)  o'clock, 
and  all  is  well."  At  six  o'clock  the  piano  sounds  "re- 
veille." The  soldiers  get  up,  form  line,  and  march, 
finally  coming  back  to  the  circle,  where  they  go  through 
some  simple  drill. 

References.  "Soldier  Boy,  Soldier  Boy"  — Hofer's 
"Children's  Singing  Games." 

"The  King  of  France  "  — Newton's  "Graded  Games 
and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 

"  Here  Comes  One  Soldier  Marching  "  —  Hof er's  "  Chil- 
dren's Singing  Games." 

LESSON  2.   MINIATURE  DRILL 

1.  Company  —  Fall  in!     (Forming  column,  spacing  off 

arm's  length.) 

2.  Company -- Right  hand  —  Salute!    (Quick  raising  of 

right  hand  to  forehead,  holding  that  position  until 
next  command.) 

3.  Company  —  At-tention  ! 

4.  Company  —  Left  hand  —  Salute ! 

5.  Company  —  At-tention  ! 
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6.  Company  —  Right  —  Face!     (Bringing    the    column 

into  line.) 

7.  Company  —  Soldier  —  Caps  !     (Hands  pointing  over 

head.) 

8.  Company  —  At-tention  ! 

9.  Company  —  Epau-lettes  !     (Hands  on  shoulders.) 

10.  Company  —  At-tention  ! 

11.  Company  —  Knap-sacks  !     (Arms  folded  behind.) 

12.  Company  —  At-tention  ! 

13.  Company  —  Left  —  Face  !     (Bringing    the    line   into 

column.) 

14.  Company          In   Place          Mark  Time  —  Mark ! 

(Counting  "Left,  Right,"  etc.) 

15.  Company  —  Forward  -  -  March  !     (Giving  command 

"Forward  --  March"  in  cadence  with  counting.) 

16.  Left  Hand  -  -  Wave  —  Flags  !     (Waving  left  hand  in 

rhythm  with  marching.) 

17.  Right  hand  -  -  Wave  —  Flags  !  (Changing  hands,  con- 

tinuing marching.) 

18.  Company  —  Bass --Drums!     (Class  pretending    to 

beat   bass    drum  in    time   with    marching,    saying 
"Boom!"  with  each  stroke.) 

19.  Company  —  Small  —  Drum  !     "Brrr!    Brrr!     Brrr- 

Brrr-Brrr!" 

20.  Company  —  Halt  —  One  —  Two  ! 

£1.  Muffled  —  Drums!     (Beating  time  quietly  with  feet, 
coming  down  on  balls  of  feet.) 

22.  Company  —  Halt  —  One  —  Two!      Cease    beating. 

23.  Company  —  About  —  Face ! 
•24.  Company  —  Mark  -  -  Time  ! 
25.  Company  —  Forward  —  March  ! 

Separating,  alternately,  at  leader's  place,  meet  at 
other  end  of  the  room  and  come  up  center  two  by 
two. 
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May  continue  separating :  by  two  coming  up  in  fours ; 
by  fours  coming  up  in  eights,  etc.,  until  class  is  in 
one  straight  line.  Give  short  sword  drill,  ending 
with  right  or  left  facing  into  column,  marching 
away,  saluting  teacher  as  they  pass. 

Do  not  make  drill  too  long.  Stop  when  work  ap- 
pears to  be  forced.  Practice  in  "column  right" 
and  " column  left"  may  be  made  very  simple  by 
having  the  children  follow  the  square  of  the  room 
in  their  marching;  when  it  is  time  to  turn,  teacher 
give  correct  command.  Thus  the  child  cannot 
make  a  mistake,  and  he  unconsciously  learns  to 
obey  the  commands  for  right  and  left  turnings. 

Insist  on  the  children's  turning  square  corners. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  lead  at  first,  but  she  should 
turn  the  responsibility  and  leadership  over  to  the 
children  as  soon  as  possible. 


LESSON  3.   A  MARTIAL  BAND 

The  "Soldier"  at  once  suggests  the  martial  band,  and 
the  different  musical  instruments  offer  many  possible 
imitations. 

1.  Cymbals.     (Clapping  hands  in  large  circles.) 

2.  Bass  Drum.     (Large,    circular    swing  of    either,  or 

both,  or  alternate  arms.) 

3.  Small  Drum.     (Movement  of  forearm  in  front.) 

4.  Horns  and  Trumpets.    (Forward  and  outward  stretch 

of  arms.) 

This  idea  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  rhythmic  work  and 
muscular  response.  It  suggests,  not  only  time,  but  ac- 
cent, and  even  timbre  and  color.  The  regular  beat,  the 
long  and  short  beat,  the  loud  and  soft,  the  high  and  low, 
may  all  be  illustrated.  The  bass  drum,  the  small  drum, 
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the  horn,  the  triangle,  the  cymbals,  the  fife,  may  all  be 
found  in  one  selection  of  music. 

From  mere  imitations,  one  may  easily  pass  to  a  miniature 
"real  band,"  with  toy  instruments,  made  or  brought  in  by 
the  children.  The  work  may  be  so  planned  that  the  climax 
will  be  reached  on  Washington's  Birthday  with  a  soldier 
drill  led  by  this  band. 

LESSON  4.  THE  DRUM  MAJOR 

When  the  children  respond  well  to  simple  marching, 
the  feats  of  the  old-time  drum  major  offer  many  possible 
exercises,  wands  being  used  as  batons. 

1.  Wand  held  horizontally  in  both  Hands,  swing  Arms 

right  and  left. 

2.  Wand  held  vertically  in  right  or  left  Hand. 

(1)  Move  wand  up  and  down  in  time  with  music. 

(2)  Wand  clicking  floor  as  it  comes  down. 

(3)  Move  wand  from  right  to  left. 

(4)  Toss  wand  from  right  to  left. 

(5)  Toss  and  catch  wand  with  right  hand.    Repeat 
left. 

(6)  Toss  wand    with    right    hand,  catch    with    left 
hand.     Return,  etc. 

(7)  Twirl    wand.      (For    older    children    who    can 
do  it  without  dropping  wand.) 

3.  Wand  held  diagonally  to  right  in  right  Hand,  move 

upward  and  outward. 

4.  Wand  held  diagonally  to   left  in   left   Hand,  move 

upward  and  outward. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE   KNIGHT 

THE  knight,  being  farther  removed  from  the  experience 
of  the  child,  this  theme  offers  better  perspective  in  which 
to  draw  the  ideal  hero.  The  theme  is  chosen  from  among 
the  child's  keenest  interests, -- the  world  of  the  prince 
and  the  princess,  —  and  yet,  withal,  based  on  wholesome 
historic  fact.  It  makes  use  of  the  child's  natural  instincts 
of  imitation,  imagination,  impersonation,  -  "the  pleas- 
ure of  the  make-believe." 

The  subject  is  full  of  large,  free  activities,  demands 
judgment,  discrimination,  and  control,  —  skill,  as  well 
as  strength,  is  needed  to  guide  a  galloping  horse,  to 
hurdle  high  bars,  to  catch  rings  on  one's  lance  when  rid- 
ing at  full  speed.  The  eye  must  be  true,  the  coordina- 
tions correct. 

Because  of  the  interests  which  this  theme  arouses,  the 
children  are  inspired  to  investigation,  which  leads  to 
greater  knowledge.  They  search  for  information  in  re- 
gard to,  and  pictures  of,  knights,  armor,  weapons,  pen- 
nants, and  banners,  and  are  led  to  express  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained  in  creative  and  decorative  hand  work, 
-  the  making  of  all  the  trappings  of  the  knight,  thus 
unconsciously  training  the  artistic  sense  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  games,  moreover,  have  a  strong  moral  influence. 
Ideals  of  strength,  skill,  courage,  bravery,  control,  cour- 
tesy, nobility,  the  protection  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
are  instilled,  without  vainglorious  cant  or  conscious  self- 
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righteousness.  The  idea  of  courtesy  should  be  empha- 
sized quite  as  strongly  as  that  of  bravery,  strength,  or 
skill,  but  treated  just  as  much  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
inner  desire  is  the  thing  that  is  trained.  The  source  is 
set  in  order.  The  individual  will  is  developed.  Thus, 
the  knight  is  a  far  more  responsible  person  than  the 
soldier. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  approach  this  subject  with 
the  proper  spirit.  Tell  them  the  stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Let  them  be 
thoroughly  aroused  before  they  begin  this  work.  Once 
interested,  the  enthusiasm  will  spread  of  its  own  accord 
to  the  drawing,  painting,  and  hand  work,  perhaps  even 
to  the  composition  work,  of  the  classroom,  where  the 
children  may  attempt  to  write  original  ballads,  copying 
the  language,  style,  and  meter  of  some  historic  old  English 
verse.  For  instance,  Brahms'  folk  song,  "  In  Poland 
there's  an  Inn,"  may  be  adapted  to  read,  "In  England 
there's  a  Knight,"  and  an  indefinite  number  of  new  verses 
improvised  by  the  children. 

The  Greek  hero  tales  and  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  and 
his  merry  men  offer  an  almost   inexhaustible  source  of 
suggestive  material,  especially  for  out-of-door  games. 
References.     "The  Boy's  King  Arthur,"  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

"The  Wagner  Storybook,"  by  William  H.  Frost. 

"The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  by  William  H. 
Frost. 

"The  Court  of  King  Arthur,"  by  William  H.  Frost. 

"Heroes  of  Chivalry,"  by  Louise  Maitland. 

"Greek  Heroes,"  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

"Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  by  Howard  Pyle. 

"Ivanhoe,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"Story  in  Chivalry,"  by  Harriet  E.  Peet. 
Music.    "The  Knights'  Procession,"  by  E.  Poldini. 
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LESSON  1.   THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  KNIGHT 

The  smaller  children  like  to  pretend  trying  on  the 
different  pieces  of  armor.  This  may  be  turned  into 
physical  exercise  by  having  them  stoop  or  bend  to  take 
each  piece  of  armor  from  the  floor,  standing  erect  again 
to  put  the  armor  on.  Standing  on  one  foot  to  try  on  the 
leg  pieces,  the  shoes,  the  spurs,  gives  good  balance  work. 

A  Postilion  Game  might  be  developed,  in  connection 
with  this  period,  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 

I.   ACTIVITIES  BEFORE  MOUNTING  HORSE. 

1.  Drawing  Swords. 

At  command  "  Draw,"  place  left  hand  on  scabbard, 
right  hand  on  hilt  of  sword,  right  foot  forward. 

At   command    "Swords,"    draw   swords    quickly 
and  hold  them  aloft;    stretching  upward  and 
outward  to  right,  head  half  to  right  turn,  up- 
ward stretch,  looking  at  swords. 
Order :    Attention!  —  Draw!  — Swords! 

2.  Replacing  Swords. 

At  command  "Swords,"  turn  wrist  as  if  directing 
sword  blade  into  scabbard,  head  downward  to 
left  twist,  looking  at  scabbard. 

At  command  "Replace,"  thrust  blade  into  scab- 
bard, holding  hand  on  hilt  until  command  for 
position. 
Order :    Swords!  —  Replace!  —  Po-sition! 

Repeat  these  two  exercises  several  times. 

3.  Hurling  short  Spears. 

Ready  —  Charge  forward-outward  with  left  foot, 
raising  left  arm  bent  at  elbow,  right  hand 
holding  lance  (wand),  lance  resting  on  left 
hand,  head  turned  to  left.  Take  good  aim. 
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Thrust  lance  forward. 
Draw  lance  back. 

Order :    Attention !  —  Ready  !  -   j  R U  ,       -  (8)  —  Po-sition ! 

Urge  the  children  to  "  Keep  good  aim."      "  Watch 

your  mark." 

With  small  class,  or  out  of  doors,  the  lances  might 
actually  be  thrown  at  a  straw  target,  or  through 
suspended  hoop. 

4.  Hurling  long  Spears  at  a  Target. 

Ready  -  -  Left  foot  forward  place,  trunk  to  right 
twist,  right  arm  upward  and  backward  as  if 
balancing  spear,  weight  on  ball  of  backward  foot. 

Hurl  spear  at  target,  changing  weight  to  forward 
foot,  body  taking  forward  to  left  stretch  posi- 
tion, right  arm  forward-upward  stretch. 

Order :     Attention !  —  Ready  !  -  -  Throw !  --  Position ! 

Repeat  several  times  with  each  hand. 
Excellent  out-of-door  game  with  real  spears  and 
target  or  hoop. 

5.  Bow  of  Allegiance. 

With  a  quick  forward-upward  lifting  of  the 
sword,  as  if  in  salute,  bend  trunk  forward  and 
downward,  touching  floor  with  point  of  sword. 

Order :    Attention!  — Sa-lute!  —  Po-sition! 

Repeat  several  times. 

May  be  taken  without  sword  (wand). 

6.  Kneeling,  and  Head  Bowing. 

II.  ACTIVITIES  WHEN  MOUNTED. 
1.  High-stepping  Horse  on  Parade. 

Ready  —  Good  position,  left  elbow  bent,  holding 
reins  lightly  in  left  hand. 
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Alternate  high  knee  upward-bend,   toe  pointing 
toward  the  floor. 

Order:   Attention! — Ready!  —  Step!-      Re  ,         -(around 
the  room)  -  -  Po-sition! 

Suggestions  for  getting  good  positions : 
"I  am  looking  for  the  best  riders;    who  can  sit 
straightest?     Who  can  manage  his  horse  most 
easily?     Who  has  the  proudest  horse?" 
Avoid  nervous  tension  on  part  of  child :  "Remem- 
ber your  horse  has  a  tender  mouth,  hold  reins 

lightly." 
Bowing  when  receiving  Lance. 

March  around  the  room   with  high  parade-step, 
make  deep  bow  when  receiving  lance,  resume 
parade  step. 
Raising  and  lowering  Lances. 

Class  having  received  lances  and  being  again  in 

position : 
Ready  -  -  Left  hand  holding  reins,  right  arm  bent 

at  elbow,  holding  lance  erect. 
Raise  lance,  stretching  right  arm  and  looking  at 
colors. 


Order :    Attention !  —  Ready !  - 
Po-sition! 

To  keep  lances  straight,  remind  children  that  a 
knight  never  drags  his   colors.      Ask  "Which 
knight  is  proudest  of  his  colors?" 
4.  Hurdling. 

This  may  be  done  without  lance,  or  with  lance 
tucked  under  right  arm  and  held  in  horizontal 
position. 
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Galloping   forward,    jump    over    wand    held    by 

teacher,  or  the  regular  gymnasium  apparatus 

—  rope  and  standards. 
Be   ready  to   regulate   height   to   suit   individual 

child;    be  sure  the   standard  will  give  if  the 

foot  catches. 

5.  Catching  Rings  on  Lances. 

Galloping  forward,  catch  rings  that  are  thrown 
into  air  or  held  by  teacher. 

6.  Returning  Rings. 

a.  Return,  galloping,  and  toss  ring  with  left  hand 
on  to  wand  held  by  teacher. 

b.  Return,  high-stepping,  and  hand  ring  to  teacher, 
making  deep  bow  as  teacher  takes  ring. 

c.  Return,  high-stepping,  and  offer  ring  on  end  of 
lance,  making  deep  bow,  while  teacher  takes 
ring  from  lance. 

These  rings  may  be  made  of  willow  bound  around 
with  raffia,  in  the  manual  training  class.  Fourteen  inch 
diameter  makes  a  good-sized  ring. 

LESSON  2.   A  KNIGHT'S  TOURNAMENT 

1.  Herald's  Summons. 

The  herald,  dressed  in  traditional  costume,  with 
the  trumpet  and  its  trappings,  sounds  the  call. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  have  this  trumpet  call, 
the  piano  may  sound  the  call.  A  megaphone 
would  do,  and  the  child  who  sounds  the 
trumpet  could  simply  imitate  the  bugle  call 
with  his  voice. 

2.  Grand  Entry. 

Knights  enter  on  horseback,  carrying  lances, 
galloping  three  times  around  circle ;  slow  horses 
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down  to  a  walk  and  march  once  around  circle 
with  a  proud,  high  parade-step,  finally  forming 
into  as  many  straight  lines  as  the  space  permits, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  play  of  swords  and 
lances  between  individual  knights.  Music: 
"Shadows." 

3.  Herald's  Announcement. 

Herald  cry  the  games,  what  they  are  to  be,  where 
the  knights  are  from,  etc.  Each  group  of 
knights  may  represent  a  different  king.  (This 
feature  may  be  omitted  if  so  desired.) 

4.  Lance  Raising  to  pay  Respects  to  King  of  the  Tour- 
nament. 

When  all  the  knights  are  assembled  at  a  signal 

from  the  herald,   all  knights  raise  and  lower 

lances  to  music. 
Keep  lance  perfectly  straight. 
As    lance    goes    up,    head    forward    bend,    body 

slightly  forward  bend,  looking  at  king. 
At  signal  from  herald,  return  to  "  lance-in-place- 

rest"  position.     Music:  "War  Song." 

5.  Lance  Thrusting.     Music:  "The  Tournament." 

6.  Lances  at  Ease. 

Lance  tucked  under  right  arm,  held  horizontally, 
resting  easily  in  right  hand,  right  elbow 
bent. 

7.  Hurdling. 

Gallop  forward  and  leap  over  obstacle  —  not  wide 

nor  firmly  fastened. 
Be  sure  to  require  correct  jump. 
One  row  at  a  time  take  exercise,  others  standing 

with  lances  at  ease.     Music:    "Flower  Song" 

(Beginning  with    10th    and    ending  with   20th 

bar). 
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,8.  Catching  Rings. 

At  signal  from  herald,  first  row  raise  lances  and 
gallop  forward,  some  distance  apart,  catching 
on  lances  rings  that  are  tossed  into  air. 

One  row  at  a  time  take  exercise,  others  standing 
with  lances  at  ease.  Music:  "Wild  Horse- 


man.' 


9.  Returning  Rings.     (See  p.  182.) 

After  returning  to  their  places,  at  signal  from 
herald  the  group  that  has  just  been  out  put 
lances  "at  ease"  as  second  group  raise  their 
lances,  etc. 

10.  Grand  Exhibit  of  Riding. 

When  all  are  again  in  place,  gallop  forward,  one 

row  at  a   time,  until  whole   class   is   galloping 

around  in  a  circle. 
Ending  with  high-stepping  in  circle,  and  at  signal 

from  herald,  return  to  places  high-stepping. 

Music:  "Wild  Horseman." 

11.  Herald 's  Announcement  to  People  that  Games  are 
(at  an  End. 

Knights,  all  together,  make  deep,  slow,  sweep- 
ing bow. 

Judges,  which  have  been  chosen  at  the  begin- 
ning, can  here  announce  decisions.  Music: 
"The  Tournament." 

12.  Acclaim  from  People. 

13.  Knights   leave   Lists    by   Rows,   high-stepping,   as 
ihey  came  in.     Music:  "The  Tournament." 

If  so  desired,  a  sword  drill  may  be  added  to  the  tourna- 
ment, the  exhibit  of  horsemanship  may  be  enlarged  upon, 
or  a  short  spear-throwing  exercise  given,  the  spears 
being  thrown  through  a  suspended  hoop,  especially  if 
ihe  tournament  is  given  out  of  doors.  Two  bugles, 
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played  alternately,  furnish  most  inspiring  music  for  an 
out-of-door  performance,  one  bugler  picking  up  the 
strain  when  the  other  is  out  of  breath.  Any  good  military 
march,  played  slowly  for  the  parade  step  and  rapidly 
for  the  gallop,  will  answer. 

Music.  Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horseman"  —Hofer's 
"  Music  for  the  Child  World."  Vol.  I. 

Gayrhos'  "The  Tournament "  — Hofer's  "Music  for 
the  Child  World."  Vol.  II. 

Reinhold's  "War  Song "  — Hofer's  "Music  for  the 
Child  World."  Vol.  II. 

Schytte's  " Shadows "  — Hofer's  "Music  for  the  Child 
World."  Vol.  II. 

Lange's  "Flower  Song."     (Second  movement.) 
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THE  KNIGHT 


CHAPTER   XXVII 
THE  AGE  OF  MYTH  AND  FABLE 

THE  myth  stories  and  fairy  tales,  which  go  to  make 
up  so  much  of  child  literature  at  the  present  time,  are 
rich  in  suggestions  for  strong  action  easily  inspired. 

The  impersonating  of  the  forces  of  life  and  nature,, 
as  represented  in  the  myth,  if  handled  from  the  forceful 
instead  of  the  over-fanciful  point  of  view,  cannot  but  be 
a  wholesome  influence. 

Embodying  in  their  lore  and  traditions  the  fundamental 
motives  of  the  human  race,  the  myths  are  easily  asso- 
ciated with  the  industries  and  their  vital  action.  The 
heroic  element  in  the  myth  inspires  a  vigor  hard  to 
arouse  in  the  young  child  except  through  some  such 
stimulation  of  the  imagination  and  will.  The  myths 
might  even  offer  possibilities  for  correlation  between  the 
school  work  and  the  regular  gymnasium  work  in  the 
upper  grades.  The  boys  would  be  very  enthusiastic 
over,  and  take  great  pride  in  working  out  and  represent- 
ing, the  Greek  games  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  which 
"Hyacinthus  and  Apollo"  is  a  type. 

Again,  the  conception  of  the  fairy  always  gives  great 
inner  pleasure  to  the  child  and  furnishes  an  offset  to 
the  daily,  prosaic  routine  and  practice  of  school  life. 
While  the  activities  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
series,  the  fairy  theme  suggests  a  fresh  method  of  ap- 
proach and  manner  of  handling.  By  appealing,  at  the 
outset,  to  the  child's  imagination  and  instinct  for  "make 
believe,"  by  offering  an  element  of  mystery  and  humor,, 
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which  are  always  delightful,  this  theme  lends  itself  to  a 
daintiness  of  interpretation,  a  lightness  of  movement,  a 
quiet  concentration,  which  are  not  to  be  gained  from 
any  other  one  series.  The  spirit  of  the  fairy  theme  is  at 
once  quiet,  graceful,  forceful,  and  mysterious. 

Before  attempting  the  illustration  of  myths  and  fairy 
tales,  it  is  well  to  get  thoroughly  in  mind  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  gods,  heroes,  and  fairies  represented,  in  order 
that  the  representation  may  be  correct.  The  following 
suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  this  end. 

GRECIAN  MYTHS 

The  Messenger  of  Jove :  the  eagle. 

Mercury:  the  winged  messenger  of  the  gods. 

Neptune:  the  god  of  the  sea. 

Vulcan :  the   artisan  of   the   gods,   made    the    armor  of 
Achilles. 

Apollo :  as  god  of   the  sun,  drove  the   sun  chariot  and 

fiery  steeds, 
as  god  of  the  chase,  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 

and  arrow  and  javelin. 

as  patron  god  of  Greek  games,  excelled  in  strength, 
skill,  and  swiftness,  —  running,  leaping,  hurling 
javelin,  throwing  discus,  chariot  racing,  etc. 

Castor  and   Pollux:    deities  of    equestrian  exercise  and 
Grecian  games. 

Diana :   goddess  of  the  chase,  excelled  in  running,  hurl- 
ing javelin,  archery. 

Daphne,  and  Cephalus  and  Procis:   associated  with  the 
chase. 

Atalanta:    associated  with  the  chase  and  racing. 

Ceres  and  Persephone :  goddesses  of  agriculture  and  the 
seasons. 
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Pan  and  the  Fauns:    protectors   of    fields,  flocks,   and 

shepherds. 
Arachne:  the  "Weaver"   of    mythology,   turned    into  a 

spider. 

Penelope :  spinning  all  day,  raveling  all  night. 
Tithonus :  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 
Nymphs  : 

Oreads :  mountain  nymphs. 

Naiads:  nymphs  of  fountains  and  rivers. 

Nereids:  nymphs  of  the  ocean. 

Dryads :  nymphs  of  trees  and  forests. 

NORSE  MYTHS 

The  Messengers  of  Odin :  the  crows. 

Thor:  the  god  of  thunder,  rode  in  storm  chariot, 
hurled  hammer.  Compare  modern  athletic  contest, 
throwing  the  hammer. 

The  Giants :  may  be  used  to  inspire  large,  strong  move- 
ments. Urge  the  children  to  "Be  big  Giants,"  for 
good  position,  etc. 

The  Elves,  Trolls,  and  Fairies. 

The  Under  World : 

Gnomes:     special    guardians    of    mines    and    miners, 
most   skillful   artificers  in  wood   and   metals.     (See 
"Miner,"  "Blacksmith,"  and  "Carpenter.") 
Trolls :    mischievous    but    friendly    dwarf    workmen, 
builders.     (See  "Carpenter"  and  "Mason.") 

The  Upper  World: 

Brownies :  haunt  houses  and  do  housework  at  night,  — 

churning,  sweeping,  etc.     (See  "  Work  of  the  Home.") 

Elves:  tiny  creatures  that  haunt  unfrequented  places, 

care  for  flowers,  trees,  bees,  and  butterflies,  are  fond 

of  dancing,  are  tricky  and  mischievous. 
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Pixies  :  dance  in  woods,  leave  fairy  circles  —  toadstools. 

Fairies  :  small  graceful  spirits  of  the  air,  good  or  evil, 
can  change  form,  are  fond  of  dancing. 

Fays  :  spirits  of  twilight  —  shadow  dance. 

Sylphs  :  spirits  of  the  air  and  iridescent  light  —  rain- 
bow. 

Sprites  :  spirits  of  the  water. 

Nymphs  :  spirits  of  w^ater  plants,  the  water  lily,  etc. 

Will-o'-the-Wisp  :  twilight  water  fairies,  also  frequent 
woods,  dance  in  the  air  over  water,  among  the  reeds, 
etc.  —  " elf  lights." 

References.  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  (Chapter  on 
Thor),  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

"The  Little  White  Bird"  (Peter  Pan  story),  by  J.  M. 
Barrie. 

"Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber. 

"Myths  of  Northern  Lands,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber. 

"Manual  of  Mythology,"  by  A.  S.  Murray. 

"Age  of  Fable,"  by  T.  Bumnch. 

Music.     Grieg's  "Goblins'  Goodnight." 

Reinecke's  "Snow-white." 

Poldini's  "In  England,"  "Song  of  the  Nixies,"  and 
"Gnomes'  Frolic." 


LESSON  1.   THE  GNOMES  AS  MINERS 

1.  Tripping  to  Work,  front  forward  bend,  springing 
lightly  from  Foot  to  Foot. 

%.  Digging  with  Pickax  from  standing  and  kneeling 
Position. 

3.  Gathering  Ore  and  putting  into  Bags. 

4.  Swinging  Bag  over  Shoulder. 

5.  Stand,  bending  forward,  from  Waist. 


THE   EAGLE 
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6.  Tiptoeing  away,  with  load  on  shoulder,  taking  the 
Ore  to  Treasure  House  or  Smithy. 

Music.  "Brownies"  —  Hofer's  "Music  for  the  Child 
World."  Vol.  II. 

Music  should  be  played  mysteriously  and  softly  to  give 
proper  atmosphere. 

LESSON  2.   THE  WOOD  ELVES 

1.  Flit  in  and  out  among  the  Trees,  chasing  each  Other, 
or  Playing  Hide  and  Seek.     (Part  of  the  class  may  repre- 
sent the  trees.) 

2.  Jumping  over  fallen  Logs.     (A  chalk  line  drawn  on 
the  floor  may  represent  the  log.) 

3.  Walking  on  fallen  Logs.     (Balance  beams  in  gym- 
nasium.) 

4.  Hanging  and  swinging  from  Vines  and  Branches. 

5.  Sitting  and  teetering  on  Branches.     (Springy  knee 
movements.) 

6.  Dancing  around  in  Fairy  Circles. 

7.  Creeping  or  flying  away  at  Break  of  Day. 

LESSON  3.   THE  WATER  SPRITES 

1.  Swimming,  floating,  splashing,  kicking,  jumping 
up  and  down  in  Water. 

%.  Sitting  in  a  leafy  Boat  and  rocking. 

3.  Paddling  or  rowing  the  leafy  Boat  ivith  a  Stem. 

4.  Diving   into    the    Water,    and    swimming   away   at 
Break  of  Day. 

Always  precede  these  lessons  with  a  story,  talk,  or 
poem  to  gain  the  right  atmosphere,  and  suggest  activities 
to  the  children. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

PRIMITIVE    MAN 

THE  theory  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  the  development  of  the 
race  is  now  generally  accepted  in  the  educational  world 
as  a  source  from  which  it  is  not  only  safe  but  strongly 
advisable  to  draw  suggestion  of  method  and  subject- 
matter  for  the  elementary  school.  Certain  it  is,  if  we  but 
drop  our  preconceptions  for  a  time,  and,  with  an  unbiased 
mind,  observe  the  natural  impulses  and  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  the  free  play  of  children,  we  are  impressed  by  the 
close  similarity  between  these  activities  and  the  activities 
which  constituted  the  chief  employment  of  primitive  man ; 
walking,  running,  climbing,  throwing  sticks  and  stones, 
wading,  swimming,  propelling  a  raft,  digging,  the  love  of 
the  chase,  and  a  score  of  other  activities,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  which  belong  to  a  free  life  out  of  doors. 

As  in  their  natural  activities,  so  in  their  games,  children 
like  best  to  play  the  traditional  games  of  the  race,  those 
in  which  the  children  of  all  human  history  have  partici- 
pated, and  which,  by  the  way,  are  themselves  built  upon 
these  very  race  experiences  which  we  have  here  attempted 
to  reproduce  in  play.  The  fact  justifies  the  choice  of 
such  themes  as  " Primitive  Man,"  "The  Indian,"  "The 
Eskimo,"  "The  Primitive  Industries,"  "The  Age  of 
Myth  and  Fable,"  and  gives  countenance  to  the  selection 
of  the  activities  of  primitive  life  for  the  physical  exercise  of 
the  primary  grades.  We  choose  these  exercises  not  be- 
cause they  are  primitive,  but  because  they  are  fundamental. 
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Nowhere  is  the  relation  between  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  the  development  of  the  race  more 
evident  and  more  ignored  than  in  the  physical  education 
of  a  modern  child.  We  expect  our  boys,  with  all  their 
animal  spirits,  and  their  racial  love  for  the  primitive  life, 
to  conform  their  habits  to  the  conventions  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  prisondom  of  our  schools,  to  the  barrenness  of 
our  cities.  Our  civilization  has  set  unnatural  limitations. 
We  must  restore  him  to  his  own  again,  until,  through  the 
process  of  natural  growth,  he  can  of  his  own  accord  freely 
choose  that  which  is  absolute  and  undying  in  the  present 
limited  and  shifting  standards  of  that  civilization. 

The  activities  of  primitive  man  were  decided  by  his 
environment.  The  environment  was  varied  and  suggests, 
roughly,  the  following  classification: 

LESSON  1.   THE  TREE  LIFE 

1.  Running,  jumping,  leaping. 

2.  Climbing  Vines  and  Trees. 

3.  Swinging  from  Vines  and  Branches.     (Good  themes 
for  gymnasium  work.) 

4.  Shaking  Trees  and  Branches  for  Nuts. 

5.  Husking,  shelling,  beating,  grinding  Nuts. 

6.  Digging  with  strong,  sharpened  Sticks  or  Poles. 

7.  Throwing  Sticks  or  Stones* 

8.  Hurling  Spears  and  Lances. 

LESSON  2.   THE  CAVE  LIFE 

1.  Rolling  huge  Boulders  against  Cave  Doors  for  Pro- 
tection. 

%.  Raising  and  piling  up  large  Boulders  for  Defense , 
Shelter,  or  Mounds  to  commemorate  Events.  (The  first 
engineering.) 
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3.  Breaking,  chipping ,  and  flaking  Stones  for  Weapons, 
Utensils,  Tools. 

4.  Digging  with  primitive  Tools. 

5.  Hunting,  running,  jumping,  leaping,  hurling  Spears, 
using  the  Bow  and  Arrow,  trapping  Fowls  and  Animals. 

6.  Preparation    of    Clothing,    scraping     and     beating 
Skins,  sewing  with  Thongs,  tying. 

7.  Making  the  Fire,  by  rubbing  or  twirling  Sticks. 

8.  Preparation  of  Food. 

LESSON  3.   THE  PASTORAL  LIFE 

1.  Such  smaller  animals  as  found  food  and  protection 
from  their  enemies  by  living  near  man,  instinctively  be- 
came domesticated,  and  were  later  drawn  into  his  service. 
The  dog  (wolf),  sheep,  horse,  and  cow  are  examples. 
Other  animals,  such  as  the  camel  and  elephant,  were 
tamed  for  service.  This  life  suggests  such  activities 


2.  Hunting  with  Bow  and  Arrow  or  Spear. 

3.  Trapping. 

4.  Tanning  Skins,  building  Skin  Tents,  making  Skin 
Garments. 

5.  Weaving  the  Wool  of  the  Sheep. 

6.  Commerce    and    Transportation    began    with    these 
roving  Tribes,  who  lived  in  Tents  and  movable  Houses. 

The  Arab  and  the  shepherd  are  interesting  examples 
of  the  development  of  this  life.  The  god  Pan  is  the  pas- 
toral figure  of  mythology ;  the  Greek  satyrs  and  the  Roman 
fauns  are  the  smaller  deities  representing  the  traditional 
side  of  this  phase.  Such  games  as  "Cat  and  Mouse," 
66 Hare  and  Hounds,"  "Hunt  the  Gray  Wolf,"  and  "Run, 
Sheep,  Run,"  are  undoubtedly  relics  of  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 
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The  Arab 

The  movements  of  the  camel,  —  long,  swinging  strides, 
kneeling  for  load,  —  the  horse,  and  the  ostrich ;  carrying 
water  on  head,  gathering  cocoanuts,  dates;  building 
house,  pitching  tent;  the  fine  horsemanship  of  the  Arab 
suggests  a  review  of  the  horse  activities  and  remarkable 
feats  of  horsemanship  such  as  hurling  lances  and  using 
the  bow  and  arrow  while  riding,  swinging  low  on  one 
side  of  horse,  and  picking  something  off  of  the  ground 
while  going  at  full  speed. 

The  Shepherd 

Jumping,  vaulting,  leaping,  climbing;  practicing  the 
use  of  sling;  walking  on  stilts  through  boggy  places; 
carrying  lambs,  getting  lambs  out  of  clefts  and  pits  with 
crook;  calling  the  flocks;  playing  on  reed  pipes  or 
Shepherd's  bag-pipes;  imitation  of  the  sheep  and  the  dog 
may  suggest  a  possible  sequence.  A  shepherd  or  shep- 
herdess drill  for  the  older  children  might  be  effective. 

Music.  "The  Shearers  "  — Gaynor's  "Songs  for  the 
Child  World."  Vol.  I. 

"The  Children  and  the  Sheep"  —  Hill's  "Songs  for 
the  Kindergarten." 

LESSON  4.   THE  AGRICULTURAL,  LIFE 

This  life  sprang  up  among  the  people  who  had  to  de- 
pend for  food  and  clothing  upon  what  the  earth  would 
yield  to  them.  The  earliest  phases  of  this  life  are  the 
gathering  and  carrying  home,  husking,  beating,  and  grind- 
ing of  nuts  and  corn.  A  primitive  cultivation  of  these 
products  wT>uld  suggest  digging  with  rude  tools  and  im- 
plements, tilling  the  soil,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
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grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  grinding  grains  and  nuts. 
This  work  is  all  done  to  music  among  one  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  the  Philippines,  the  Negrito.  A  reproduction  of 
their  activities  would  furnish  excellent  rhythmic  exercises. 
The  government  reports  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  peoples,  made  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Jenks  for  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  offer  a  reliable  source  from  which  to  draw  ma- 
terial. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  INDIAN 

THE  manners  and  customs  of  present-day  tribes,  his- 
tory, and  the  poem  of  Hiawatha  are  the  chief  sources  from 
which  material  may  be  drawn. 

LESSON  1.   His  HOME 
The  Forest 

1.   The  Quaking  Asp. 

Position:     Trunk    and    head    erect,    feet    firmly 
planted  on  the  floor.     Tell  the  children  to  feel 
the  roots  growing  into  the  ground. 
Arms  stretched  upward  and  outward. 
Imitate  the  characteristic  quivering  of  the  leaves 
of  the  quaking  asp  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
fingers.     If  the  children  are  old  enough,  it  may 
be  of  interest  here  to  explain  the  peculiar  swing- 
ing of  the  leaf  on  the  stem,  which  causes  the 
quivering  of  the  quaking  asp. 
Imitate  the  swinging  and  swaying  of  the  branches 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  bending  of  the  tree  trunk 
in  the  storm. 
The  Pine  Tree. 

There  are  two  possible  positions  in  representing 
the  pine  tree. 

(a)  Arms  directly  upward  stretch,  fingers  touch- 
ing in  a  point  over  head. 
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Represent  the  very  slight  swaying  of  the  whole 

tree  trunk  in  the  breeze.     Swaying  from  ankles. 
Watch  carefully  the  position  of  the  head  in  this 

exercise. 

(&)   Arms     downward-outward     stretch,      hands 
turned  up  at  wrist  to  represent  the  upward 
curve  of  the  ends  of  the  pine  branches. 
Keeping  arms  straight  and  stiff,  raise  and  lower 

them  slowly  in  .imitation  of  the  slight  motions 

of  the  branches  in  the  breeze. 
The    pine    tree    affords   valuable    experiences    in 

controlled  movements. 

The  Tent 

1.  The  Poles. 

Arms  directly  upward  stretch,  crossing  arms  at 
wrists,  in  imitation  of  the  crossed  poles  of  the 
tepee. 

2.  Preparing  Poles. 

Cutting  down  the  saplings  to  gather  poles  for  the 

tent  offers  good  physical  movements. 
At    signal    "Ready,"    class    take     the    following 

position : 
Left  foot  forward-outward  place.     Trunk  to  right 

twist. 
Arms  bent  at  elbows,  swung  backward  over  right 

shoulder  as  if  holding  tomahawk  ready  to  strike 

tree.     Head  to  left,  twist  over  left  shoulder,  as 

if  looking  at  tree. 
Upon  signal  "Down,"  swing  arms  outward  and 

downward  with  force.     Trunk  downward  bend. 
Upon  signal  "Up,"  return  to  "Ready." 

Order :  Attention !  —  Ready !  -  -  (4)  —  Po-sition ! 
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Explain  " snaking"  the  poles  to  camp  either  by 

hand  or  with  aid  of  pony. 
Explain  the  making  of  the  wigwam. 
Pretending  to  drive  in  the  pegs  offers  trunk  and 

arm  movements. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  the  children  may  make 
small  cloth  tents  in  their  manual  training  period,  which 
they  can  paint  with  the  Indian  symbols  in  the  painting 
period.  A  miniature  Indian  camp  made  of  sprigs  of 
pine  branches  to  represent  the  forest,  and  these  tents  set 
up  in  regular  Indian  fashion,  with  poles  and  pegs,  sug- 
gests possibilities  for  work  in  the  sand  box. 


LESSON  2.   His  OCCUPATIONS 
Procuring  and  Preparing  Food 

1.  Hunting  with  Stones. 

Throwing  free  hand  or  with  sling. 

2.  Hunting  with  Bow  and  Arrow. 

Ready  —  Left  foot  forward-outward  place. 

Left  arms  forward-outward  stretch,  shoulder  high, 
pretending  to  hold  bow. 

Right  arm  bent  at  elbow,  pulling  backward  as  if 
pulling  string  to  bow. 

Head  to  left  twist,  taking  careful  aim. 

"Let  Go!"  Snapping  fingers  of  right  hand  on 
the  word  "Go,"  to  indicate  the  release  of  the 
arrow  from  the  bow;  drop  arms,  and  take  easy 
position  "in  place  rest,"  pretending  to  watch 
the  arrow  in  its  flight. 

Order :    Attention!    Ready !  —  Let  Go  !  —  (long  pause  while 
watching)  — Po-sition! 
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Game :  Let  most  of  the  class  represent  the  trees,  while 
a  few  children  imitate  the  Indians  tiptoeing  stealthily 
in  and  out  among  the  trees,  at  intervals  drawing  their 
bows  and  letting  the  arrows  fly,  sometimes  from  a 
kneeling  position. 

3.  Hunting  with  Javelin. 

Ready  —  Left  foot  forward-outward  place. 

Back  —  Shifting  all  the  weight  to  the  ball  of  the 
right  foot,  trunk  to  right  twist  from  the  ankles, 
right  arm  upward  and  backward  raise,  as  if 
balancing  javelin. 

"Fling!"  -Pretending  to  hurl  javelin  forward 
a  great  distance.  Right  arm  forward-outward 
fling,  shifting  weight  forward  to  ball  of  left 
foot,  trunk  outward  to  left  stretch. 

"Stoop,"  as  if  picking  up  another  javelin  from 

ground. 
Order :   Ready!— Back!  —Fling!  —  Stoop!  —  (4)—  Po-sition! 

4.  Riding  Horseback. 

Imitate  Indian  tricks  of  jumping  lightly  on  and 
off  of  horse,  swinging  low  down  on  side  of 
horse.  Good  trunk-bending  exercise  on  gym- 
nasium "horse." 

Imitations  of  lassoing  offer  fine  large  arm  move- 
ments. 

The  javelin  movements  may  be  taken  from  horse- 
back. 
5.  Fishing  from  Canoe. 

The  paddling  movements  may  be  taken  standing 
in  aisles  or  sitting  in  seats.  When  taken  stand- 
ing, with  one  foot  forward  place,  a  rhythmic 
trunk-bending  motion  should  accompany  the 
arm  movements. 

Pretend  to  catch  fish  with  hands,  line,  or  net. 
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6.  Raising  and  gathering  Corn  and  Maize. 

Represent  the  primitive  planting  and  harvesting 
activities. 

7.  Gathering  Nuts  in  Baskets. 

A  complete  representation  of  this  experience  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  forest  and 
tree  activities.  Such  dramatizations  as  spring- 
ing up  to  catch  hold  of  the  branches  and  shak- 
ing the  nuts  down,  may  add  fresh  interest  and 
suggest  new  activities. 

Picking  up  the  nuts  offers  good  trunk-bending 
exercise.  Carrying  the  basket  home  on  the 
head  or  fastened  to  a  band  tied  around  the 
head,  gives  an  opportunity  for  an  excellent 
walking  exercise.  Bean  bags  may  be  given 
each  child  to  carry  on  his  head  to  help  the 
illusion,  as  well  as  to  test  the  evenness  of  the 
walking  movements. 

8.  Grinding  Nuts  or  Corn  in  a  Stone  or  Wooden  Mortar. 

(1)  With  long  wooden    pounder    beating    rhyth- 
mically while  they  sing. 

(2)  With  stone  pestle  or  roller. 

This  imitation  gives  arm,  shoulder,  and  trunk- 
bending  exercise.  Kneeling  to  roll  the  meal 
with  the  stone  roller  on  a  stone  slab  is  the 
exercise  which  offers  the  best  physical  activities. 

9.  Mixing  and  stirring  the  Meal.     (Good  arm  move- 
ments.) 

10.  Building  the  Fire. 

(1)  Rubbing  or  twirling  sticks  to  get  spark. 

(2)  Blowing  the  fire. 

(3)  Breaking  sticks  by  hand,  over  knee,  or  stamp- 
ing or  jumping  on  inclined  stick. 

(4)  Chopping  sticks  with  tomahawk. 
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The  Making  of  Clothing 

1.  Catching  the  Animals  —  Deer,  Beaver,  Squirrel,  etc. 
%.   Tanning  or  curing  the  Hide. 

3.  Fastening  Skin  to  Frame  on  Ground. 

Driving  stakes. 

4.  Scraping  Skins.     (Large  movements  of  trunk    and 
arms.) 

5.  Beating  Skins  to  make  them  soft. 

6.  Making  Leather  Thongs. 

This  is  done  by  cutting  long,  narrow  pieces    of 
hide  and  rolling  between  foot  and  floor. 

7.  Knotting  and  tieing.     (The  first  sewing.) 

8.  Sewing  with  Bone  Needles.     (Large,  free  arm  move- 
ments for  seat  work.) 

9.  Weaving  Wool  or  Fiber  on  large  Wooden  Frames. 

The  Making  of  Pottery 

1.  Digging  the  Clay. 

%.  Mixing  the  Clay. 

3.  Rolling  the  Clay  Worms. 

4.  Molding  the  Pottery. 

The  Making  of  Baskets 

1.  Represent  the  Grasses  waving  in  the  Breeze. 

(a)  Trunk-swaying  movements,  —  each  child  imi- 
tating a  single  grass  stem  waving  in  the  breeze. 

(6)  Arm  movements  —  each  child  representing 
the  undulations  of  a  field  of  grasses  in  the 
breeze. 

2.  Walking  through  the  tall  Grasses. 

Parting  them  from  side  to  side  with  large  arm 
movements,  as  they  go. 
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3.  Gathering  the  Grasses. 

Pulling  or  Cutting. 

4.  Weaving  Grasses  or  Fibers. 

The  Making  of  Weapons  and  musical  Instruments 

1.  Digging  around  large  Boulders. 
%.  Prying. 

3.  Breaking,  clipping,  flaking  Stones. 

Suggest  such  activities  as  lifting  a  stone  high  over 
head  and  flinging  it  with  great  force  down 
upon  another  stone,  or  the  smaller  movements 
of  the  arms  in  clipping  one  stone  with  another. 

4.  Axes,  Knives,  and  Arrows. 

Binding  stones  in  wooden  handles  to  make  axes, 
hammers,  knives,  arrows,  javelins. 

5.  The  Turn-turn. 

The  making  of  the  turn-turn  or  the  turtle  rattle 
may  be  followed  from  a  representation  of  the 
animals  to  the  completion  and  use  of  the 
instrument. 

NOTE. — These  experiences  are  listed  above  in  detail. 
Some  of  the  experiences  lend  themselves  only  to  physical 
activities;  others  may  be  utilized  only  in  the  manual 
training  work,  while  a  few  may  be  used  in  both  places. 
The  ideal  method  would  be  actually  to  perform  the 
activities  out  of  doors. 

LESSON  3.   His  ANIMALS 

1.  Fishes. 

Trunk-bending  and  twisting  exercises,  with  light 
running. 

2.  Birds. 

Arm  movements  combined  with  light  running 
and  trunk  bending  and  twisting. 
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3.  Squirrel  and  Prairie  Dog. 

Imitations  on  "all  fours." 

4.  Muskrat  and  Beaver. 

Swimming  movements. 

5.  Rabbit. 

Jumping  movements. 

6.  Horse. 

7.  Deer. 

High  springing  activities,  leaping  and  bounding, 
lift  head  high,  toss  antlers,  hold  head  back, 
trunk  forward  bend,  run. 

8.  Bear. 

Large,  clumsy,  walking  on  all  fours,  good  exer- 
cise for  the  large  muscular  masses. 

This  exercise  may  be  turned  into  a  game  by 
having  one  child  at  a  time  give  an  animal 
representation,  while  the  other  children  guess 
what  animal  is  being  represented. 


LESSON  4.   His  PLAYS  AND  GAMES 

Pantomime. 

A  favorite  play  with  Indian  children  is  that  of  a 
minute  pantomimic  description  of  an  imaginary 
journey  or  event  as  to  time,  place,  incident, 
interpolating  marvelous  adventures  of  various 
kinds.  Such  a  game  would  give  opportunity 
for  animal  imitations  and  large  activities. 

Silent  Game. 

Call  out  "Tha-ka  !"  All  repeat  and  keep  silent, 
without  grimace  or  laughter.  The  one  who 
first  breaks  the  serious  silence  is  "it."  Good 
practice  in  gaining  muscular  control. 
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3.  Counting  out  Game.     Canadian  Indians. 

All  the  children  stand  in  a  circle,  with  two  fingers 
of  each  hand  outstretched.  The  fingers  upon 
which  "hun-tip"  falls  are  turned  under,  until 
all  are  counted  out  but  three.  These  children 
then  run,  and  the  last  one  caught  is  "it." 

4.  Follow  my  Leader.     Omaha  Indians. 

Catch  string  about  waist,  or  take  hold  of  short 
smock,  start  off  on  trot,  winding  about  trees  or 
stones. 


ON-HAE-SHUN-SHUN  (The  Crooked  Path) 


LESSON  5.   THE  INDIAN  DANCE 

1 .  Walk    like    an    Indian    Boy  —  easily,     lithely,     in 
straight  Lines  (moccasins  on  feet),  steadily,  as  if  on  the 
6  ( War-path ' '  searching . 

2.  Run  like   an  Indian  Boy  —  lightly,   swiftly,   noise- 
lessly, straight  ahead.     Running  against   Wind;    Hands 
held  out  at  Sides. 

3.  To  the  regular  walking  Step  add  a  slight  Teeter  or 
Springiness  in  the  Knees  — •  keeping  Knees  bent  through- 
out the  Exercise. 

4.  Lift  one  Knee  high;  add  Teeter  Movement  in  the  other 
Knee  at  each  Step,  Body  and  Shoulders  entirely  relaxed. 

5.  With  Trunk  inclined  slightly  forward,  spring  lightly 
from  Foot  to  Foot,  with  good  Knee  Bend. 

6.  With  same  Position  of  Body,  hop  twice  on  each  Foot, 
always  lightly  on  Balls  of  Feet,  with  Springiness  in  the 
Knee. 
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7.  Take  one  long  and  one  short  Hop  with  each  Foot, 
lifting  alternate  Knee  high,  Body  inclined  forward. 

8.  Take  two    long    Hops    with   one    Foot,  four  short 
Hops  with  other  Foot. 

Combine  any  of  the  above  with  rhythmic  arm  and 
trunk  movements,  descriptive  of  the  use  of  the  shield  or 
weapons  in  battle,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  dodging 
arrows,  making  attack,  etc.  Only  such  warriors  as  have 
won  honors  in  battle  may  join  in  the  war  dance.  While 
the  braves  dance,  the  musicians  sit  around  in  a  circle 
singing  and  beating  the  turn-turn  or  shaking  the  rattles  in 
time  with  the  dancing.  The  children  could  represent  this 
custom  by  pounding  floor  with  closed  fist.  Such  an 
arrangement  gives  opportunity  for  the  children  to  take 
turns  in  resting  and  dancing.  For  any  of  the  above 
movements  the  folk  game  "Ten  Little  Indians"  gives 
good  rhythm. 

War  Dance 


J  J  ill 


Hae  hae-hae  wa-na-shae     ah  ae  hae  wa-  na-shae    ah. 

Put  this  on  the  board  and  let  the  children  say  the 
words,  and  note  the  five  beats  against  four,  then  clap  it, 
then  say  the  words  and  sing  them.  When  all  the  children 
have  gotten  the  time,  let  a  group  stand  in  a  row,  advanc- 
ing one  step  with  each  figure. 

The  Indian  games  and  activities  may  be  fittingly  brought 
to  a  close  in  a  reproduction  of  some  such  Indian  Festival 
as  the  following  : 
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The  Sacred  Pole  Song  and  Dance 

This  is  a  ceremonial  dance  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  in 
which  all  the  tribe,  —  men,  women,  children,  —  take  part. 
It  takes  place  in  the  midsummer  and  represents  a  giving 
of  thanks  for  a  bountiful  year.  It  is  also  a  prayer  for  a 
long  and  happy  life.  A  tall  pole  is  erected,  on  the  end 
of  which  a  tuft  of  leaves  is  left.  This  pole  is  decorated  by 
bands  of  red  and  black,  signifying  dawn  and  night.  A 
chant,  with  slow,  accompanying  dance  music  is  sung. 
Each  person  in  the  circle  carries  a  twig  with  a  tuft  of 
leaves  on  the  end.  This  he  waves  to  and  fro,  in  time  with 
the  music,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  throws  it  on  to  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  pole. 

The  same  festival  might  be  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
which  would  bring  together  the  work  and  activities  the 
children  had  put  into  their  study  of  the  Indian. 

Costumes  could  easily  be  made  by  the  children  for  the 
occasion  of  some  brown  or  white  material.  Cut  two  simi- 
lar pieces  of  goods  in  shape  of  simple  skirt,  allowing  enough 
material  along  the  edges  for  a  three-inch  fringe.  Let  the 
children  cut  this  fringe,  and  sew  the  two  pieces  together 
up  the  sides  and  across  the  shoulders.  The  white  skirts 
may  be  painted  with  Indian  symbols.  Feather  headgears 
may  also  be  made. 

March  into  room  in  single  file,  each  child  carrying  bask- 
ets, pottery,  musical  instruments,  and  other  trophies  made 
by  himself.  If  no  Indian  work  has  been  done,  the  child 
may  carry  ears  of  red  or  yellow  corn. 

Each  child  in  turn,  as  the  line  passes  a  tree  or  branch 
set  up  for  the  occasion  in  the  schoolroom,  lays  his  offering 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  When  gifts  have  all  been  deposited, 
let  the  line  form  in  a  circle  around  the  tree  and  dance  one 
or  more  of  the  Indian  war-dance  steps. 
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If  any  musical  instruments  have  been  made  by  the 
children,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  instruments,  they  might 
help  to  make  the  music  for  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTER   XXX 

THE    ESKIMO 
LESSON  1.   His  ANIMALS 

IMITATIONS  of  the  dog,  bear,  reindeer,  moose,  walrus, 
seal,  sea-lion;  duck,  gull,  auk. 

LESSON  2.   His  HOME 

Building  the  "igloo,"  cutting  blocks  of  snow,  carrying, 
shaping,  fitting,  and  building. 

LESSON  3.   His  OCCUPATIONS 

Fowling,  fishing,  with  spear  or  net,  hunting,  shooting 
with  bow  and  arrow,  spearing,  harpooning,  making  cloth- 
ing, scraping,  beating,  and  sewing  skins,  making  the 
sledge  and  the  "kayak." 

LESSON  4.   His  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

On  land,  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  ;  on  water,  paddling 
in  the  "kayak." 

LESSON  5.   His  ACTIVITIES,  PLAYS,  AND  GAMES 

Imitating  the  movements  and  sounds  of  animals,  snow- 
shoeing,  skating,  sledding,  sleighing,  paddling,  practicing 
the  use  of  the  whip  —  trying  to  crack  the  whip  so  as  to 
simply  flick  the  ear  of  the  lead  dog,  —  practicing  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  for  aim,  swiftness,  and  distance,  prac- 
ticing throwing  sticks,  spears,  and  harpoon. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI 
COUNTRIES    OF   TO-DAY 

THIS  subject  does  not  offer  many  new  activities  nor 
themes  from  which  to  draw  material,  but  it  presents  a 
new  method  of  approach  for  the  older  children.  In  this 
way,  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  different  countries, 
the  characteristic  methods  of  agriculture,  transportation, 
manners,  and  customs  may  be  illustrated. 

Again,  the  national  dances  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  rhythmic  work  of  the  gymnasium,  and  correlate, 
directly,  with  the  geography  or  history  work  of  the  class- 
room. 

Suggestive  material  is  here  given,  from  which  the  teacher 
may  draw  activities,  but  no  lessons  are  worked  out. 

LESSON  1.   HOLLAND 

Construction  of  dikes  and  canals  in  the  sand  table,  or 
in  the  yard. 

Making  fish  nets,  wooden  shoes,  windmills,  boats,  dog- 
carts, in  manual  training  periods. 

Making  clay  tiles  and  painting  them  with  delft  designs 
when  dry,  drawing  and  painting  windmills,  boats,  ships, 
etc. 

Representations  of  the  activities  of  boats,  ships,  wind- 
mills, imitations  of  rowing,  sailing,  and  fishing,  and 
house-cleaning  industries,  and  a  special  study  of  the  means 
of  getting  about  on  land  and  water,  not  forgetting  to  men- 
tion the  long  skating  season  peculiar  to  Holland,  suggest 
physical  activities. 
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The  historic  folk  games  which  belong  traditionally  to 
Holland  could  be  utilized  for  the  rhythmic  dancing  work 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  a  wooden  shoe  drill  or  dance 
arranged.  In  the  upper  grades  the  children  themselves 
might  plan  the  figures  and  movements  of  this  drilll. 

LESSON  2.    JAPAN 

Representations  of  animals,  trees,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, games,  occupations  and  festivals  peculiar  to  this 
country  will  be  found  interesting,  unique,  and  picturesque. 

In  Japan  and  China  the  making  and  flying  of  kites  has 
been  worked  up  to  a  fine  art. 

The  making  of  lanterns,  parasols,  fans,  screens,  and 
matting  suggests  simple  handwork  for  the  lower  grades 
and  imitating  the  toys  and  cabinet  work  for  the  upper 
grades. 

Copying  the  peculiar  and  charming  style  of  Japanese 
art  would  go  far  in  developing  a  sense  of  balance,  form, 
simplicity,  mass,  and  arrangement.  Japanese  pictures 
offer  material  especially  good  for  blackboard  reproduction. 

A  study  of  the  games  or  of  the  tea  or  rice  raising,  offers 
suitable  themes  from  which  to  draw  physical  activities. 

An  umbrella  or  fan  drill  would  give  opportunity  for 
presenting  the  courteous  manner  as  well  as  the  effective 
costume  of  the  Japanese  people. 
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